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WO qualities are imperatively de- 
manded of all architects who 
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We 


our streets, and remove from 
maaes; English shoulders a portion of 
that burden of invidious comparison between 
London and Paris which each day augments : 
the one is the power to create good new build- 
ings, and the other is to make the very best of 


s 


what we have. It would be easy at this moment 


to point to many really satisfactory evidences of 
our architects’ possession of a fair share of the 
former, but the present condition of our leading 
thoroughfares stands in even more immediate 
need of the latter. The reason why the quality 
of successful origination has been better de- 


veloped than the faculty of amelioration is, | 
doubtless, that when new buildings of import- | 


ance are required, the assistance of the architect 
cannot be dispensed with ; whereas the popular 
prejudice runs strongly in favour of entrusting 
repairs of houses, new shop-fronts, and street- 
painting generally, to tradesmen uncontrolled 
by the supervision of any educated artist. Need 
we go further than Regent-street to lay bare 
this sore place, and to view the results to which 
the practice leads. Unfortunately the malady 
may be said to principally affect the skin, and 
the various forms of eruption which from time 
to time break out, are of the most irritating 
description. Nash, poor man, confiding on a 
greater amount of Communist tendency than 
is ever likely to animate the breasts of any four 
or five neighbours, grouped many a set of four 
or five houses, so as to make believe that they 
were each of them denizens of so many Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, or Italian palaces. It is no use 
now, so far as Regent-street is concerned, dis- 
cussing whether such make-believe combina- 
tions were wise or not: they exist, and must 
for the present be accepted as “faits accomplis.’ 
Let us suppose Brown, Jones, and Robinson, to 
whom we may add Smith and Green, to be in 
occupation each one of a fifth of one of these 
Palazzi or Propylons, as the case may be, and 
then let us trace what becomes of what no 
doubt Nash described to George IV. as a capital 
idea for obtaining a “grand unity of effect.” 
Brown, No. 1, is a model tradesman, who puts 
scarcely anything in the windows, who accepts his 
tenement in ¢o/o, and whose pride it is to main- 
tain it in exactly the same stone-coloured con- 
dition in which he received it from the “ party ” 
of whom he took the business some twenty years 
ago. Jones, No. 2, is of quite a different stamp: 
he only took his present house in the fancy 
trade some two years since. The little windows 
of the propylon would not do for his goods, not 
they ; so the first step is to put im a new front, 
chosen regardless of expense, with plenty of 
gilding, plate, and looking-glass, and abundance 
of Louis Quinze scroll-work, with a blazing 
inscription, recording the name of Jones and 
the articles he deals in, such as may be read 
nearly from one end of the street to the other. 
Robinson, No. 3, is known in the street as a 
business man: he despises what he calls Jones’s 
flash : his new front is all substantial and 
serious,—no putty and gilding, but all solid 
brass and mahogany, with the heaviest Roman 
mouldings. Poor Smith held No. 4 for a few 
months only. After the first few weeks he 
commenced those “alarming sacrifices” which 
filled his shop with customers for a month or 
two, and after a month or two with creditors. 
His affairs go into the lawyers’ hands; his 
shutters are shut; and his landlord’s affairs 





having become deranged, owing to his having’ NASH AND SCHINKEL: EDUCATION 
advanced Smith money, so they have remained | OF ARCHITECTS. 

for the last two or three years,—dirt, dinginess, | THE RECENT HIST RY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 
and ‘melancholy having marked” No. 4 “for, Axy merit to be credited to revicalism in Ger- 
their own.” No. 5 is Green’s “well-known many, would have to be looked for in the works of 
Emporium of Commerce.” As a corner house, the class of artists—painters—with whom it 
it stands conspicuous in the street, and bristles originated ; and the discovery of these merits, 
with activity. Green’s own establishment is a though they may be unquestionable, is not free 
jlittle bit of the Boulevards suddenly dropped , from difficulties. We need but allude to paintin 
‘amongst us. Has not the clever Celestine | Without back-grounds, orwith gold back-groun 





would improve the aspect of | Dentelle made the most of the first floor, with and to the preference for outline in book-illustra- 


ye fh asap se tion, as amongst the jarities which are at 
her “modes” and “bric-a-brac,” her neat variance with English ideas; although some of 


little muslin blinds, and conspicuous bonnets? these, it shouid be said, have been widely imitated 


| Are not the rooms above, the celebrated “bil-_| 
|lards,” to whieh London and foreign flats and 
sharps resort to waste their money in myste- | 


byartists in England; and others have been loudly 
held up to notice. 


In architecture then, the popular taste tended 


rious communications on the subjects of “le towards the revival of old forms. It is gene- 
sport” et “les sweepstakes?” Thus, while our , 7a//y not within the scope of an individual, at 
friends Brown, Jones, Robinson, Smith, and °2¢e to substitute expression of private opinions 
Green struggle with the world, what becomes fF the popular taste,—partly be reason of the 
of poor Mr. Nash’s palace or propylon? and by inevitable position, that each individual member 
multiplication of ditto dittoes, what becomes of Bae tage By flo agg ors gee nits. 
* Rien" cetheadraie af /opinions of the public, and partly because 
aspect of Regent-street and our unfortunate isolated opportunities may be limited in their 
street architecture altogether ? | effects, as well as slow in producing the im- 
To palliate, if not to remedy so anomalous a pression. This appears to us to hold good in 
condition of things, two measures only are modern Germany. Still we find as we have 
| mecessary on the part of the London house- found before, that there is really much within 
| holders—to be a little less egotistical, and ta) the | vteay 4 = individuals. spa > great 
act jointly with their neighbours under the | CmeyS ID LBC CxPreSsion oe att eth 
advice of any accomplished artist. Should any bowen individual. } ow, the meritorious ele- 
| half-dozen occupants of adjoining houses, for ments in German architecture, seem clearly due 
instance, agree to lay out a couple of hundred to such distinct source; and as there is a 
pounds apiece upon their houses, under the parallel case in the architecture of England of 
jauspices of a man who has made the laws of about the same per.od, with very different 
|harmonious decoration a special study, can any Tesults, it may be well to give a little 
one doubt that a wonderful improvement upon attention beyond what we have already 


. » done, to the lives of the respective architects— 
the Brown, Jones, and Robinson system to which 7 . . : 
evdigundiieied)wenli-be:elected? We hast be schools in which they were nurtured, and the 


- ; opinions which they may have had the oppor- 
been led to these conclusions by observing how | tunit to form. ‘The greatest contrast is that 
much Mr. Owen Jones has done recently and which is presented whilst London was under 
notably in the case of Mr. Jay’s new shop in , the régime of John Nash. Of the biographyof this 
Regent-street. His problem in that instance noted architect, as in the case of James Wyatt, 
was a difficult one. Forced to retain structural few particulars have been given. That he was 
forms and fittings of the most antagonistic de- | born in 1752, of Welsh parents, and that forsome 


as . : . ‘time he practised as a miniature painter; that 
"pape are aes has been to harmonize a8 1. died at Fast Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, in 
ar as possible the warring elements, by con- |1835, at the age of eighty-three,—thus addi 


necting: them ina general system of coloured another to the number of octogenarian archi- 
decoration, external and internal. The manner tects,—and that after all his gains by his pro- 
in which he has subdued all that could interfere fession, and speculations in connection with it, 
with the effect of the goods, and made gay and _ he left little property, forms about the whole of 
attractive all the surfaces against which they the information that is <r to us in print. 
were not to be relieved, is execedingly judicious, Some persons have viewed him as a speculative 
and our London tradesmen will do well to take | bilder rather than an architect ; whilst others do 
ns Ninh titans Ohde: enteat s euleeden'tlite not hesitate to attribute to what they call his syco- 
: PORES. ip: Te-  »hancy of character all the opportunities which he 
spect, but in the taste with which the orna- fad ut those whowere his pupils at his house in 
mental lettering of al] the titles is earried out. Regent-street, speak feelingly of him for his con- 
Every inseription is clear and well spaced out, ' stant tlemanly and considerate demeanour, 
without any vulgarity or undue prominence. in a kind of relation which most of all brings 
Unfortunately, a solitary house, however suc- ‘out the dispositions of men. 
cessfully treated, does not sufficiently forcibly; What remains of his gallery, and of other 
exemplify what happy results a judicious use of pieces of internal distribution— which was 
colour may be made to produce in our London that in which he succeeded beter than in. his 
streets, and therefore it is that we should much Xteriors—together with some of the charac- 


like to see Mr. Jones’s or any other properly yg ng Sear — > pag gy g° 


educated artist’s skill tried upon a larger scale ; that the “late Mr. Nash was beyond doubt a 
as, for instance, upon the whole of either of the | person of great taste.” The fitting up of his 
fine circuses, could they but be handed over to office, where each assistant or pupil Pad his. 
a good colourist, to try how much could be done private desk and compartment, we have heard 
to restore that breadth of effect at which Nash praised for commodiousness and comfort, by 
so boldly aimed, and which supineness and aeci- those who had experience of it. Still, that 
dent have hitherto so sadly marred. | Nash failed in some of the essentials of good 
| architecture, is unquestionable,—indeed obvious. 
| Now, here it is te the biography 

Proposep SraTvE oF THE Late Mr. E. Barnes | of architects . f PsP meyer a 
ar Lereps.—There have been on view three models | Speak to us > a aga gong Bbc 
of the proposed statue to the late Mr. Edward Baines, | future. Whatever faltering pen we bring to a 
by Mr. Behnes; Mr. Noble, and Mr. Milnes. The) NW. task, certain we are t all pages of 
committee have decided against the model by Mr. | architectural history and biography must be 
Milnes, as being the least successful, but 








were previously conned over, and the right deducticn 
unable to decide as to the other two. Ultimately the | grasped, if ever we are to hail the institution of 
committee resolved to present Mr. Milnes with a sum a systematic and recognised system of architee- 





| 


of 20/. and to request Messrs. Behnes and Noble to tural education. It is not that there is no 
make such alterations as they may please in their Jearning—no assiduity amongst the members of 
| models, or produce entirely new ones, this to be done the profession: those exist in abundance; but 
| prior to 6th February, 1856, when the committee, | 
| according to the Leeds Intelligencer, will give their 
final decision. 


system and direction are wanted. For the lack 
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of these, a man may be very arduous all his life, 
and yet leave no sign—no work of mind or 
hand. There is far more in ~ am than 
a lifetime can accomplish: and long before an 

knowledge can be completed, there is wor 

calling to be done. ‘To approach the task at 
the right entrance, and after the bird’s-eye. 
range of elementary knowledge, is half the 
battle. Whenever our professional brethren do 
bring their minds to this great question,—so 
momentous both to the interests of the profes- 
sion, and to those of art,—certain we are again, 
that the true principle of an institution will be 
found in wide comprehensiveness as to subjects 
of study, and in the recognition of the import- 
ance in each case, of a commencement. That 
“a little learning” is dangerous, is perfectly 
true; but not so the erroneous deduction which 
follows in the line of a poet,—elsewhere more 
deserving of the architect’s study. Surely the 
reasoning is unsound which would view even 
superficial knowledge as “ dangerous” in con- 
trast to ignorance. The danger is that of ever 
allowing the idea of limit to investigation. 
With a proper start, self-sufficiency lessens 
every day as the expanding field opens into view. 
The universal fault of all education, professional 
or otherwise, in England, is that it developes in 
one channel and totally zeglects others. This is 
the cause of existing prejudice. Were it not so, 
should we meet with leaders of the bar ignorant 


over for the sake of observing the development 
of a genius better known to fame. 

Karl Friedrich Schinkel was born at Neu 
Ruppin, m Brandenburgh, in 1781, and died in 
1841, in his sixty-first year. At fourteen, at 
Berlin, he was the pupil of David Gilly, who was 
not only a snnctions architect, but the author of 
several literary works relating to architecture. 
Here the direction of Schinkel’s life was greatly 
influenced by the enthusiasm of Friedrich Gilly, 
who returned from his travels filled with the 
ae of doing something to elevate his art 

rom the comparatively low position which in 
Germany it then retained. ‘The German archi- 
tects, then, like —s a later date fee England, 
were progressing, so far as regards better know- 
ledge af the Greek orders ; but the mere attain- 
ment of the character of these was not all that 
was required. Friedrich Gilly, however, died 
before he was thirty years of age, or in 1800. 
Soon after this, Schinkel’s connection with David 
Gilly appears to have terminated. Thereupon, 
although, from the practical experience which he 
had acquired during the execution of works, with 
the superintendence of which he was entrusted by 
Gilly, “ is thought to have been by no means 
unfitted for practice, he wisely attached himself 
for a time to other pursuits. It was then that 
he devoted himself to ornamental design, in 
which his name has some celebrity. His collec- 
tion of designs for furniture in the classical 





of the simple truths of science and contumelious | taste is well known. We know not whether 
of its votaries, and members of the government there is any instance in this country of an archi- 
and legislature possessed witha sort of imbecilily in | teet’s following the same branch of art with 
all art-questions ? Would—not mere antiquarian | similar energy and success: but it would be 
lore, but—professional teaching in architectural most fortunate for art just now, could it be so. 
myn oe ae o- bor neyerg ; en would | ~ the medizval school, the name of Pugin may, 
it take the bulk of the lifetine of one of us, to | however, occur to every one. 
bring home to men’s convictions the facts in| By 1803,Sch‘nkel had earned enough to enable 
sanitary science, which observed or neglected, him to set out for Itsly. He went by way of 
go a leatben or to shorten lives? The | Dresden, Prague, and Vienna. In the early 
most valuable part of a man’s education is, part of 1805 he returned to Berlin. 1806 was 
doubtless that which he makes for himself; but | the year which we have named as a disastrous 
there is a wonderful value in seeing what it is one for Prussia. Public works were necessarily 
you have to do. There are professions which suspended. Schinkel turned his attention to 
iave sought to lay out a scheme of education, | landscape painting, in which he attained great 
and there are others which with an ill grace skill. He also prepared a large panorama of 
only half perform that duty. The latter class Palermo from his sketches,—a work which 
are accordingly tending downwards in position excited considerable attention; and like Inigo 
and influence. It rests with owr profession to Jones, Servandoni, and some other architects, 
say to which class it igre itself RS Ee ns — designs for ast Rega His ch 
As we are at present, a large proportion of the for the operas of “The Bride of Messina” an 
acquired foatharsens of indivisius s is lost with | “The Zauberflote ” were published, though, we 
em and ~—_ n grim to some th arr | crefens they do not seem quite worthy of his 
eap,’—not of the Renaissance. ith the | later reputation. 
er ac comprehensive elementary knowledge,| All this, however, was valuable as the train- 
and the further course emoce’| out, a man ing for the course which he afterwards took up, 
may continually be educating himself, — as and which procured for him the designation of 
all who would maintain any position are neces- the Luther of Architecture. We hardly know 
we required be om a without nd tee the me oseoamne of mae gear meet 
index to open the book of learning, a life-| with universal approval in England. Professor 
time will see ere it will be discovered ; and the Cockerell, to w we we have often referred— 
particular demand upon ability which rendered always with pleasure as well as advantage—has 
necessary, further study, will be supplied by no | every year spoken in deprecation of such “ pretty 
ossible labour, but will be merely the occasion | drawings” as are found on the walls of the 
of falling back on what we call empiricism. Yet, ! Academy; and it is not to be denied that such 
if all be true rs it is oe habit a pee to pol wep oreeee decoration” of foregrounds, as 
say,—writers of a certain class,—those to whom | we indulged in by some who are engaged 
= ermrgesion months comet —— of. cre sie Hace vs we’ drawing, may blind those 
errault and others—ve are whollyin the wrong; | who can be deceive these substitutes, to the 
mye: youthful iy re matured experience ae which there mi be in the real subject. 
is of any use; and John Nash stippling on} On the other hand, we have hardly ever known 
ivory will make as good an amphitiot! - se of}an architect himself clever with the brush, 
us, or James Wyatt preparing his drawings in| who was not also gifted in design ; and so appa- | 
his carriage going to the works, or Sir Joseph | rent to our mind is this connection of the two | 





Paxton ona sheet of blotting-paper, to be framed sorts of talent, that we should feel disposed to 
and glazed for the contemplation of artists yet | recommend the practice of landscape painting in 
unborn, will be taking all-sufficient means to | water-colours (objects of architectural art being 


wroduce a good result. Many such a prodigy as 


of course made the chief accessory) for far more | 
ash, or Wyatt, has been saved in reputation by 


} as bec important reasons, than those of mere con- | 
his workmen, or his assistants, or by the absolute |Venience, or economy, as to preparation of | 
incapacity of his judves. We have to think for | drawings,—the reasons generally urged in favour | 
ourselves, and not cake too much note of con-| of what we refer to. It is recat de to attain | 
temporary fame. What, then, were the relative | skill in landscape painting, without deep study 
positions of the architects whom we select as of | of atmospheric effect, and of that grouping of | 
marked reputation in the period commencing] objects, and massing of shade, which okt of lhl 
about the year 1815. The details in the works| go to produce what constitutes “ breadth.” | 
of Nash are sufficient to show that he had re- This quality in a work of art, so plain to the’ 
ceived no adequate professional training, thongh | understanding of one who has once perceived it, 
- had the eye of an artist. Some of his fellows in | yet so dificult to explain in words, is that very | 

kh early career were absorbed in the practice | quality in which a poor style of architecture, | 
of building. What is the history of the life of | and we much fear, our modern English no less, 


a German architect? One of th ber, | i : . 
Weinbrenner, of Carlsruhe, who died ‘a. 1895, Sika ay een ART mchitest who les 


left his autobiography. This, however, we pass 


books at his elbow, can cover the surface of 
elevations with mouldings or ornament; and 





many may have the wit to do so with some con- 
~egn of vi yey ae. But, it requires 

e same eye the lights sha- 
dows of a slabens:-aaiine i mad or 
“ effect,”—it requires the eye of an artist to 
accomplish that which is the chief source of 
expression of art in archi‘ecture. Artists 
are not wanting in Eng'and, who have 
considerable excellence in the treatment of light 
and shade in landscape — just as we 
have architects far more learned than John Nash 
in the mar of architecture. But it would 
be well if the two qualifications were more fre- 

uently combined. Now, whilst Schinkel had 
the advantage of training as an artist, combined 
with acquired knowledge of what had been 
practised in architectural details, Nash seems 
to have been almost destitute of the latter 
reserve of a ne with an 
eye for effect, and that —— or novelty as a 
snnanty lee for which we have al con- 
tended, his efforts often resulted in the display of 
uncouth forms, of disproportionate so ’ 
and violations of essential laws of architectural 
art. Thus, having apprehended that projection of 
mass was necessary, In a particular case, no other 
mode of ne this presented itself than 
by the familiar Palladian portico,—which he 
would place on the level of the upper stories, 
without any reference to the question whether 
the lines of windows at the back might be 
inconsistent with it, or it with them, or 
whether there was a way into it, or, in 
short, whether it possessed, im any respect, that 
structural union with the art-element, which we 
repeat makes upthe art ofarchitecture-—Perhaps, 
however, we should state that whilst it is not 
an uncommon notion that Nash was the archi- 
tect of everything in Regent-street, if not the 
Regent’s-park, he was in some cases only in the 
position of a surveyor to an estate,—a func- 
tionary who often gets the credit of what he 
has no means of preventing. Still, the bulk of 
what was done under the influence of Nash is 
si ly even, in what we may call its demeri- 
torious characteristics. So far from carrying out 
his attention to breadth and grouping—as an 
artist-architect would have done, by differences 
in the widths of fronts,—some of Nash’s grandest 
designs are mere rows of ordinary houses, of 
equal frontage, with porticges added on. In 
his Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park, which 
may be an exception, and still more in 
Mr. Decimus Burton’s Cornwall-terrace, the 
advan of introducing a few houses on a 
plan varied from that of the general number, is 
apparent. It is difficult to realize all that may 
be required in street architecture of uniform 
narrow fronts; but Nash was not always so 
restricted. 

He also did much to induce a continu- 
ance of erroneous principle in cementitious 
architecture, almost everything done during 
his time presenting the imitation of forms 
originally designed for, and expressed in 
stone. Here, however, he had been preceded 
by Palladio. The truth is, that the application 
of materials in forms characteristic of —or, more 
correctly, consistent with, their physical pro- 
perties—has been a thing of modern elucida- 
tion in principles of art, deduced from 
the study of Gothic architecture,—although in 
that style even, the principle referred to is 
modified in some exceptional cases,—as in the 
use in woodwork of forms rather characteristic 
of stone construction. Much of the lath- 
and-plastered work on the exterior of the house 
at Strawberry-hill, is just now showing the 
manner of construction, and exemplifies the 
change that has taken place. Principles as 
to consistent application of cement are, how- 
ever, still open to discussion, although recent 
works of rather superior character show that it 
is being felt that the material should not be 
treated in imitation of stone. We may also 
remark, that the exact reason of the inferiority 
of the effect which it will be admitted 
there is, even where a cement has been 
used, has not been poy explained. Much 
of the defect in point of art is due doubt- 
less to inferiority proclaimed wherever the ars 
recalls the forms of stone architecture,—the 
very = of inferiority being repulsive to the 
sense of excellence in art : of the impres- 
sion may be due to a leaden, or otherwise objec- 
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tionable colour : whilst to many minds an imita- 
tion of one material by means of another is 

itive mendacity,—no less than spoken false- 
me Still there is something which we cannot 
wholly reconcile with these impressions. 

If, in point of art, the use of cement, as 
applied by Nash, involved grave errors, a coat- 
ing of this sort is often a protection to brick- 
work—especially in damp situations—for which 
there would be no sufficient substitute. It is 
therefore important not to cast aside the 
material, but to discover the proper esthetic 
use of it, with recognition of its especial physical 
ts saa and this is a matter still open to 

emonstration. The best kinds of cement for syoRke ‘ i eid 
a an haa Dagpae  g do not usually |) rap yt gee Wee Seecncee ter an eee 7. 
require colouring, or painting, such as the i Anaad BAY eS, Ae 
blue lias lime, and the Bt a a Port- oor fs a 7 

land cement. Roman cement and mastic, how- as Ct 
ever, seem to be what were chiefly used by 
Nash, and the results are objectionable on many 
grounds. 

The greasy look of a painted surface; the 
gradual obscuration of the sharpness of orna- 
ments and mouldings, by the successive coat- 
ings and the entire contradiction of an evenly- 
coloured front, to the natural weather-stained 
stone, and to the varying nature tints, and lights 
and shades, are common to all the cemented! THE condition of the streets of Birmingham, | our utmost to encourage the beautiful, for the 
fronts of Nash’s school of taste,—which, more- | When Prince Albert went there to lay the first | useful encourages itself :” and if we might say 
over, did much to induce carelessness in| stone of the Midland Institute, afforded proof so without being considered impertinent, we 
bricklayers’ work, such as the use of cement is, , that the corporation have not given notice of | would urge the town-council to keep this teach- 
it must be allowed, at all times liable to lead to. | their intention to apply to Parliament for in- ing prominently before them. 

And it is really a very serious defect as creased power as to forming, flagging, paving,| Very remarkable has been the progress of 
regards the result, that the painting or sewering, and maintaining roads and footways,| Birmingham. William Hutton wrote truly of the 
colouring can never be done simultaneously. before it was needed. Every place on that |town a hundred years ago ;—‘“ Comparatively 
In Regent-street, as we have already said, | 0ccasion was positively flooded with liquid slimy | small in her size, homely in her person, and 
motley is always “your only wear,” and were mud: the air itself was foul, and the thousands | coarse in her dress. Her ornaments wholly of 
the architectural details ever so good, the eye | who thronged the streets must have been iron, from her own forge. But now her growth 
could not fail to be offended, and prevented | literally np in dirt. Leland, in the account | will be amazing, her expansion aietiant « 
from detecting any merit that there might be, he gives of Birmingham in the reign of | not to be paralleled in history. . . . . She 
by contrasts of white and drab—of paint and Henry VIII. says ;—“ I came through a pretty will add to her iron ornaments the lustre of 
dirt—which are constantly warring against the | street as ever I entered, into Birmingham town. | every metal that the whole earth can produce, 
architecture. We suppose no one would be able This street, as I remember, is called ‘ Dirtey.’” | with all their illustrious race of compounds, 
to realise the due effect of the proportions of a | Fe would certainly have extended the appella- | heightened by fancy and garnished with jewels.”* 
column, having one half white and the other | tion if he had revisited it on the day we are | Iron, however, is still her staple, and no more ex- 
half black, divided from each other down the | speaking of. | traordinary instance will the visitor find than that 
middle ; and this is what may be seen any day | The application on the part of the corpora-| which meets his view on arriving at the Great 
during the painting season in Regent-street ; tion seeks also for power to make a new street, | Central Station, New-street, the roof of which 
and we should require strong evidence of the to straighten and widen old ones, and to enforce | has a span at the widest part of 212 feet, and is 
ssthetic value of cement, to be reconciled to | sanitary regulations. They have our best wishes | 840 feet long. A detailed description of this 
what seems to militate so decidedly against such in all such good works. As we have before| extraordinary piece of construction has been 
value. The facility of using ornaments which | said,— given in our pages, and here is a small view of 
may be ready cast, also, is of very questionable | To drain and pave \it, showing the bridge which passes over the 
advantage : the temptation to save the trouble | ohagemarchen shee |lines for the use of the Queen’s Hotel. This 
of thought is often not to be resisted, whereas| _ The Birmingham Society of Artists quote on | roof contains 1,050 tons: of iron, and cost 
the regular process of design is favourable to the title-page of their catalogue this year a well- | 32,274/. at a time when prices were lower than 
the discovery of a good and proportionate form. known suggestion by Goéthe,—‘ We should do | they now are. 
Since the date of the architecture af Regent- | 
street, the suburbs of London, and the watering | 
laces of the south coast, have been studded with 
ouses, rich in all the variations of plasterers’ 
architecture. Corinthian capitals are placed in- 
differently on shafts of six, or of sixteen diameters 
in height ; and every other beautiful form is ap- 
plied in such positions, that we acquire involun- 
tarily a distaste for those very ornaments, which, 
as once designed, seemed likely to excite admi- 
ration, as all forms of real beauty should do, 
throughout ages; and to this cause of dissatis- 
faction amongst others, we owe that constant 
tickling of the palate of taste with strong | 
drink and fresh sensations, by which we | 
strive to supply the omission of beauty and | 
true art. However necessary for a result in| 
art, have we considered the pursuit of novelty, 
that country is in a low stage where novelty be- 
comes the sole, or main end in view. Some | 
have urged that if we cannot get what is best | 
(as in this case—stone), art is advanced by our | 
using what there may be. But, clearly whilst | 
we refuse no material, and no contrivance, we | 
shall realise better art by making each thing the | 
— of its distinctive capabilities, than by | 

owing the same thing to proclaim a failure. | + 
We would prefer even not to educate iue | THE TOWN HALL, 
public eye in the matter of taste, than to | 
educate it downwards. Of these downward! The Town-hall, wherein the banquet was the ceiling is certainly very satisfactory and 
steps, public taste has of late made many ; and | given to the Prince, is another great feature of | agreeable. The walls, perhaps, are somewhat 
it requires strong faith in our progress to the town. You know it, doubtless : if not, | too light for it. The organ-pipes are blue, with 
believe that the good realised during the time the engraving will suggest it to you. The a gold diaper. 
outbalances the evil. The neither good nor evil | interior, our readers will remember, has been | Another work, which has been going on for 
of Baker-street architecture, may be more ‘recently decorated and lighted at a cost of | some time, namely, the restoration of the tower 
desirable than the active vitiation, ocular and | 2,500/, (we described the works not long ago, | E 
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intellectual, by a mile of Brighton terraces, p. 402), and we may now add that the effect of | * Quoted in“ The Land we Live in.” 
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of St. Martin’s, the”mother church, and con- | of as a site for a building for the permanent ex- 
cerning which much has been said, is now so far | hibition of Birmingham manufactures. 
completed that on the morning of Prince Albert's Looking in at the Exhibition of Fine Arts, now 
visit the charchwarden bravely mounted aloft, | open, we found 472 works of more than average 
and placed the erowning stone of the spire in | s, including, of course, pictures already 
its proper place. The decorative portions of |] to Londoners, such as ’s “ Sleep- 
the spire will have to be completed as the work-|ing Beauty,” Mulready’s “Barber’s Shop,” 
men come down. The olding, of square and Rankley’s touching c , written with 
timber nearly up to the top, is of peculiar {the brush, called, “O Sehool-fellows.”’ 
strength and massiveness, enforced ly by | Artists ma usefully reflect on the lines which 
circumstances not now obvious. hat is tobe | Mr. Cave > Aco attaches to an earnest picture 
done with the ugly, misshapen building te exhibited here by him :— 

which the tower is attached? Having built a! a -ygatteris stamped deformed or beautiful 
steeple to the church, the parish must now cer- | According as the die from which ’t is struck : 
tainly build a church to the steeple. The regard | Siide ack, havsiene, bee tibeiematien thie. 
which the parishioners ap to entertain for | pnp te —— ‘axill,’ 
their vicar, the Rev. J. C. Miller, M.A. one who | 


That all ite issues may be coined just, 
has fought his way from the forms of the 








And bear the impress of the sovereign. good.” 
Brompton Grammar School to his present) The picture to which the Hastlake prize of 
ratifying position, will probably lead to fifty gumeas has been awarded is by W. T. 
Further exertions. Roden, “ Christ Healing the Man sick of the 
Some additions are being made to Queen’s Palsy.” The figures have a stumpy aspect, but 
College, under the direction of Mr. Bateman, | for sentiment and expression the picture is very 
and a new lecture theatre hard by is spoken of. ee The prize of sixty guineas offered 
The principal new building now in = is by the Committee of the Prize Fund Associa- 
the Birmingham Music Hall, a lofty building in| tion, has been adjudged to Mr. W. H. Knight, 
the Pointed style, with open timber roof, and for his clever work of the Webster school, 
calculated to accommodate 2,000 persons. This “ The Broken Window— who threw the 
hall is 112 feet long and 71 feet 6 inches wide, | Stone ?” 
and has two tiers of galleries round three sides} Birmingham has a deep interest in the pro- 
of it: the orchestra of course occupies the gress of the fine arts amongst her population— 
fourth. The architect, Mr. Cranston, con-/ no town deeper, and should seek to imbue with 
templates more than an ordinary amount|love of them the thousands who throng her 
of decoration with colour, and hopes to do/ manufactories. And what factories these are ! 
this before the building is opened to the public. | Some of them small towns; Messrs. Winfield’s, 
Including the organ, which is to cost 1,230/.| for example, who have established schools, and 
more than 7,000/. will be spent here. Externally | reading-room, and sick-club ; or Messrs. Elking- 
no show is attempted, as, with the exception of ton and Mason’s Electro Plate Works, where 
the entrances, which will probably be made about 700 people are employed. ‘Look, too, at 
more striking than they are at present, the | Mr. Gillott’s manufactory, where steel pens are 
whole will be masked by buildings next the made in millions. The growth of this trade in 
street. | thirty years is one of the marvels of Birming- 
Some vacant ground aujoining has been spoken | ham. 








Works for the prosecution of an-entirely new | but from the moment that Science has touched 
branch of industry bawe been _— by Mr. | them with her magic wand, they have sprun 
Chance, about five miles from ‘the town,—the | forward, and taken strides which amaze, an 
manufacture ef architectural decorations and | almost awe, the beholder. Look at the trans- 
adjuncts in Basalt, The rag-stone of the formation which has gone on around us since 
bourhood is melted, and cast im hot the laws of gravitation, electricity, magnetism, 
and cornises, deorheads, and sg pon na and the expansive: of heat, poe ee 
° lasting | known tous! It altered our e state 
cong ‘When cast im cold moulds ginsey of existence—one mi , the whole face of 
lava, known @s obeid od, am-iuiterest- | the globe! We owe this to Science, and Science 
ing fact in a geologieal pomtof view. “En all jalone; and she has other treasures in store for 
7 re said oe _— —— most ' ys, if we will but call her to our assistance.” 

mirable address, “it is not we who operate, ’ : 
but the Laws of Nature, which we have sat in | ao pape ves 35 SP h one | he 
operation. It is, then, of the highest import- | full of admirable teachi He T tehed the 
ance that we should know these laws, in order | uneducated work: stricted, 
to know what we are about, and the reason why | mae (oe bse R a okssiatte 


certain things are, which occur daily under OUT | © Wederive our outs from the ** Guide to the London and 


hands, and what course we are to pursue ee 
, : with | North-Western Railway,” by Mr. George M » dust b- 
regard tothem.” And in, —* ig we pur- lished by Collins, of amnlacenn, and Smith oa Son, of the 








‘ man Strand : it is richly illustrated, and will be fou eful 
rage make any materia pregeee until science | haud-book. We may use the opportunity to poe Moy 5 ‘mab 
rought to ae upon them. We have seen, | ssuect Mr. Measom's *-Il'ustrated Guide to the Brighton and 


accordingly, many of them slumber for centuries; | on Coast Railway, ond its Branches” (by Waterlow aud Sons, 








to a limited mechanical task), rebelling against 
the drudgery which leaves undeveloped faculties 
of which he is conscious, and expending his 
energy and power in a pursuit altogether alien 
to his business. And » he contrasted with 
him one enabled by such an institution as they 
were engaged in founding, to reconcile the 
aspirations of an intellectual being with the 
worldly duties of a husband and a parent. 
“Where before he moved hoodwinked and 
indifferently, he has now presented to his 
sharpened and inquiring senses wonders such as 
the book-worm in his closet, nay, such as even 
the chemist in his laboratory has never con- 
ceived. Instead of endeavouring, by fruitless 
efforts, to raise himself above the mechanical 
calling which drags him down, he now has the 
satisfaction of raising his calling into an art, an 
art worthy of all the interest that an intellectual 
being has to bestow; aud if he attain excellence, 
there is a higher career opened to him in which 
he may distinguish himself, serve his family, and 
benefit his country.” And then the speaker 
warned England, in weighty words, that she had 
not maintaimed her position in the arts of peace 
since 1851, because the people are inferior in 
that scientific knowledge which cheapens and 
facilitates the application of labour.* 

If the country be thoroughly awakened to 
the necessity for effort, and will put forth its 
strength, all danger will vanish : if we pause in 
the race we shall be trampled under foot. 





THE DIPLOMA QUESTION. 


Tuts subject was discussed at the Institute 
of Architects, on Monday evening fast, as 
announced, and was ultimately adjourned for 
further consideration. We must leave for a 
future occasion reference to the opinions ex- 
pressed. The elder members of the profession, 
we suppose, do not consider the question of 
rouch importance, few of them being present. 
A memorial, addressed to the eouncil by the 
Architectural Association, was read, urging 
that the Institute should undertake the exami- 
nation of such as would voluntarily come before 
them, and t diplomas of fitness to those 
who d it satisfactorily. The propriety of 
to this should receive the fullest con- 
sideration: much may be said, and has been 
said, in favour of it. The pro to make the 
acquirement of a diploma by all who would 
ise com , is.a different matter. Mr. 
— is not correct when he says, “ the 
only opposition which the measure of establish- 
ing a diploma can encounter would arise from 
bility who fea Fain veg ge ag te the possi- 
ility of their ing it.” It is unnecessary 
to tell the readers of the early volumes of the 
Builder that this is not by any means a new ques- 
tion. If its advantages and desirability had been 
unquestionable, we may suppose steps 
have been taken before now to carry it into prac- 
tice. We have long thought over the matter, and 
must confess oe oll not look for any great 
advantage to the art from the requirement of a 
a. whatever aid it might prove to the 
ist. Academic rules and —- follow 
upon the doings of genius—they do not produce 
it. In Prussia the system must be considered 
a failure: it has made red-tapists instead of 
architects. Men are crammed with useless 
and eccentric knowledge, to meet the demands, 
prejudices, and caprices of a board of examiners, 
al so neglect essentials: all minds must be 
pressed into the same mould, all wheels must 
run in the same ve. Be it noted, too, the 
demand for a diploma is not from without ; it 
is the architects themselves who ask to be pro- 
tected. “ Protection” in the nineteenth century! 
© The words of an ode written for the occasion by Mr. W. Bar- 
tholomew, and which was sung at the end of the Prinoe’s address, 
will bear repetition, — 
Women, “ Ia glory only won 
By deeds of valour done? 
Men, Though glory's brightest rays 
Adorn the victor’s bays, 
Its purest beams alight 
On all who take delight 
In wisdom’s ways. 
Women. Is glory, then, the meed 
Of every noble deed ? 
Men. It is: and they whostrive 
To see their country thrive 
In arts, that civilise 
And make the untaught wise, 
Inglery live.” 








At all events, they deserve to do so. 
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Surely it will require that a strong case should 
be made out first; and this must be done with 
at care to give it the least chance of success. 
s the matter was put by one of the speakers 
on Monday night, probably unintentionally, it 
sounded very much like a summons from the 
younger members of the profession to the 
elders to come up before them and learn how 
incompetent they, the said elders, were. We have 
great hopes of the rising architects, but we 
must not forget that there is at all events one 
very important quality in which the elders are 
superior, and that 1s experience: experience 
which teaches, amongst other things, that what 
‘seems at first most desirable is not always so ; 
and which, by making evident one’s own limited 
capabilities, mduces due consideration for the 
opinions of others. What we have most to 
desire and strive for is the education of the 
public. 








GIOTTO AND EARLY ART. 
Tue collection which bas been brought to- 





ea in the Arundel Court of the Crystal 
alace consists of monuments of painting and 
of sculpture. 

The earliest as well as most important of | 
these were executed by an artist of the name of | 
Giotto da Bondone, who was born about the | 
year 1276, according to Vasari, or about 1270 | 
according to some of his commentators—a com- 
paratively archaic period for art in Italy—nearl 
‘corresponding in English his with the ad. 
vent to the throne of Edward |. and with the 
time at which the Chapter House of Salisbury 
Cathedral was built. He was the friend of 
Dante and of Petrarch, and was known and 
admired oy Boccacio, Sacchetti, Villani, and all 
the great Italian poets and writers of that period. 
a indeed, has there been an artist who so 
completely identified himself with the psycho- 
3 pom and literary characteristics of his age. 

him, Dante says, in a well-known passage,— 

“ Credette Cimabue nella pintura 

Tener lo campo ed 

Ha Giotto tutto il 0 

Siche la fama di eolui oscura.” * 
In these words, Oderigi d’Agobbio, the cele- 
brated illuminist, addresses the Florentine and 
Mantuan poets, drawing a parallel between his 
own position and that of Franco Bolognese, by 
whom he had been sw , and those of 
Cimabue and Giotto :—“ You believed,” says 
he, “‘Cimabue to hold the field against all 
comers in painting, and to-day Giotto has all 
the public voice, so that his fame o’ershadows.” 

Petrarch boasts, in the fifth book of his 
“ Pamiliar Letters,” that he had the honour of 
knowing two painters—“ ios nec formo- 
sos,”—one being Giotto, the other Simone 
Memmi, of Sienna; and so much did he value 
Giotto’s works, that in his will he bequeathed 
to Francisco da Carrara, the podesta and chief 
yee of Padua, a painting by that artist 
of the Madonna, which, he says, “the ignorant 
will not appreciate, but to those learned in art 
it will be a matter of admiration.”+ Again, 
Giovanni Villani, the historian, s of him 
as a man who was the first painter of all time. 
Lorenzo Ghifberti says that “he changed art 
from top to bottom, making that Latin which 
had‘ been Greek.” Boceacio declares that there 
was ing human that he could not imitate ; 
and Cennini confirms the testimony of Ghiberti 
in the same enthusiastic terms, and with yo 
cial reference to technical manipulation. His 
very tomb is graced by an elegant and eulogistic 
inscription from the pen of the learned Politian. 

Now there must be something in these works 
of Giotto—re ntations of which are in the 


must have made some fatal error of judgment 

timanemney sh ateiaasagiied taaiatiaget 
accuracy of a ve 0 

which no single voice has yet ebareatanl 


to appreciate fairly what is m these works, must 
obviously be by realising to ourselves the posi- 
tion in which Giotto stood at the time in which 
they were executed. I cannot better paraphrase 
my impression of his relation to his age, than 
+ Gage sara of this present gloomy day, and of 

influence which a ray of sunlight would 





* Purgatorio. Canto x!. 
t+ “In cujas pulchritudinem ignorantes ‘non intelligunt, magis- 
tri autem artis stup<nt.” 





exercise, should such beam amongst us at this | arches, and in that Byzantine or Romanesque 


moment. Just such an influence was exerted 
by Giotto over the clouded state of art, at the 
time his great light dawned upon its horizon. 

Tn order that you may appreciate what he in- 
troduced into the theory and practice of ari, 
and the completeness of the changes he effected, 
I will now run briefly over its leading character- 
istics previous to his time. 

You will probably remember that the ordi- 
nary painting of the catacombs was assimilated 
to that of the ancient Romans, with the differ- 
ence that the subjects were almost exclusively 
Christian instead of Pagan, and that they were 
represented in a symbolical rather than a dra- 





style which has been illustrated in the Byzantine 
Court of the Crystal Palace. Soon after the 
year 1220, however, we find in the Church of 
Sant’ Andrea, at Vercelli, built by a Frenchman, 
that a regular Gothic treatment is introduced ; 
and at a later period the Pointed style was 
carried to a still more perfect development in 
the Church of San Francisco, at Assisi, built by 
Magister Jacobus, who is supposed to have been 
in the service of the Emperor Frederic IT. of 
Germany. 

Now, this Church of St. Francis draws our 
attention also to several vital principles, which 
stimulated art into a more energetic existence 


matic form. This was necessary, because, being | at this time. It was built to commemorate the 
obviously contrary to the faith of the ruling! canonisation of St. Francis. You will remem- 
powers, it was not safe, in those days of perse-| ber that the Church obtained a powerful in- 
cution, to express openly the facts to which they | fluence over the minds of men previous to the 


bore testimony. 

This symbolical mode of representation lasted 
from necessity for the first three centuries in 
Italy, and subsisted from choice for several more. 
On the translation of the empire, with all its 
pomp, and the majority of its leading workmen, 
to Greece, these transplanted artists and arti- 
ficers preserved at Constantinople the practice 
and traditions of classic ages. Thus it was, that 
until the time of Justinian, about the year 500, 
the workmanship, both in the technical pro- 
cesses (principally of mosaic and the other modes 
of executing pictorial works) as well as in de- 





year 1000, by sharing secretly, if not openly 
encouraging, the mein % belief that in that year 
the end of all things was at hand. The greatest 
sinners of those days (and they were many and 
rich) gave their possessions to the Chureh, in 
order that they might propitiate the inflictor of 
the calamity, and, :f possible, avert it. Abun- 
dantly provided as the Church was, through this 
means, with funds to carry out great works, the 
heart of the people was not livelily stirred up 
to acts of devotion; and, it appears, that for at 
least 150 years there was a general laxity of 
faith, both among laity and clergy,—the obvious 


sign, were almost identical in the old and reaction from their previous state of terrorism 


new countries. It was not till a period shortly 
preceding the time of the iconoclastic troubles, 
about a.p. 726, when it was considered that the 
Greeks were becoming too idolatrous in their 
representations, that any difference between the 
Latin or Western and the Greek or Eastern 
styles became manifest. I shall show how the 
divergence took place ; but at all events, it was 
not til] towards the end of the mth century, 
when a reaction took place against the move- 
ment of destruction, that Greece created an 
independent system of types for the portrayal of 
Seripture history at all It was then that in 
the celebrated Monologion of the Emperor 
Basil, one of the capital MSS. of the Vatican 
Library, that a complete series of illustrations 
was given to the mal. both of Sacred History 
and of the Acts of the Martyrs. In them it is 
to be observed, that the sport of the saints 
are depicted directly in the actual circumstances 
belonging to martyrdom ; whereas, in the works 
of Latin origin, they are either represented in 
some.symbolical manner, or altogether set aside, 
leaving only the aspirations, the triumphs, and 
glories of the “a record. 

This art of Byzantium assumed, then, an 
entirely independent and individual character 
about the year 900; and as it became more 
completely developed towards the era of our 
Norman Conquest, it far outstripped all com- 
petitors, feeding the West with its inspirations 
and technicalities. 

It is curious that a movement of mdependent 
organization appears to have taken place in the 


north ; and, dating from the middle of the sixth | : 


century, about the time when the early Trish | 


| 


of those who felt themselves relieved from the 
pressure of immediate peril. Theology at that 
time being almost entirely confined to the school- 
men, had but little affinity with, and could speak 
but indirectly to, the minds of the great mass 
of the population. 

This creeping mortification, in some degree 
fostered by the Ghibelline party, was beginning 
to sensibly affect the heart of Rome, when, 
fortunately for the existing Church, there 
arose two extraordinarily gifted men, —St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, who, themselves and 
their followers, became the media of translating 
the leading doctrines of the scholastic theology, 
which been systematised by Albertus 
Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas, to the minds 
of the people—spiritualising their intelligence 
of doctrine, and, at the same time, bringing 
down that doctrine to the level of the popular 
comprehension. From this time forward two 


| distmet modes of representing subjects of faith 


became prevalent,—that which had been im- 
ported from Byzantium by the Greeks, repre- 
meee ay legends of the old Eastern rather 
than the then existing Western Church—and 
that which was summoned into being to assist 
the advocates of the formule of monastic 
theology, in ring a more lively adhesion to 
the spiritual faith they taught. That is why, 
when the first Italian artists who possessed 
originality were urged by the Dominican or 
Franciscan monks to depict subjeets either in 
writing, or painting, or sculpture, a difference 





made itself at once perceptible between their 
roductions and those whieh would have been 
iven to the world had either the Byzantines 
one it, or the Italian artists themselves 


saints,—St. Colombanus, St. Columbkill, St. | worked upon Latin traditions, independently of 


Kilian, St. Gall, St. Fridolin, and St. Fiacre,— 
went forth as missionaries ne _— —— 
of Europe, and t the fait m 
Ireland, - ar a gore certainly did 
take place abroad. It is most probably to the 
impetus thus given that we may trace the 
origination of what was generally called by 
ancient writers on art the “German,” as opposed 
to the Roman manner. It was begun by Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon missionaries to Germany, 
where, especially upon the banks of the Rhine, 
considerable remnants of the old Roman oecu- 

ion existed. This mixture of Northern and 

Itie with Latin art made that independent 
creation which eventually led to the Pointed 
style. 

Greek painters and architects were, for a long 
while, almost exclusively employed in Italy ; but 
as the year 1200 approached, there descended 
certain artists from the north, who effected a 
considerable modification upon what was prac- 
tised previously to their time in that country. 
Thus, almost all the buildings in Italy, up to 
the year 1200, were constructed with round 





the influence of the propagators of the new 
views. 

Great revolutions in faith rarely fail to evoke 
— poets, and the intellectual movement we 

ve been attempting to describe found its first 
and noblest bard in Dante. In the “Divina 
Commedia” he realised those forms of suffering 
and beatitude which entranced the fervour of 
such saints as Francis of Assisi and Catherine 
of Sienna; while, at the same time, he effected 
an entire’ revolution in the Italian ‘ 
which he raised from a common dialect mto a 
beautiful system of phraseology, calculated to 
give expression to the loftiest and most tender 
thoughts. A parallel revolution his friend, 
Giotto, effected in painting, altogether depart - 
ing from the mannerism then in vogue; enrich- 
ing it with new types, and creating forms more 
spiritual, and yet far more human, than any 
which had previously existed. At the same 
time we can scarcely assert with truth, that 
Giotto was the father of painting in Italy, since 
we know that many preceded him, and that 
paintings of a much earlier period than his exist 
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11 the Gallery of Sienna. One amongst them 
bears the inscription,— 
** Me Guido de Senis diebus dagionts amenis, 
Quem Christus lenis nullis ve it agere penis, 
\ Anno D.MCCXXI, 

That is, “Guido of Sienna, on whom may God 
have mercy, pa‘nted me in the pleasant days of 
1221.” Now Guido da Sienna, Margharitone 
d’Arezzo, and Giunta da Pisa—respectively of 
Sienna, Arezzo, and Pisa—were the founders of 
the Greco-Italian school. These painters worked 
altogether after the manner of those Greek 
masters whom we know to have been siggee | 
at Venice, Florence, Rome, and Pisa, an 
engaged in the execution of the mosaics of the 
churches in those places. There were also nu- 
merous Byzantine artists, who wandered about 
Italy, like Solsernus, who put up the great 
mosaic on the fagade of the Cathedral at Spoleto, 
about 1230; Couxolus, who painted in fresco 
at Subiaco; and Apollonius, the master of. 
Andrea Tafi, who also worked in mosaic at | 
Florence at the same period. These artists all 
wroug!t according to the rigid Greek system. 

The researches of the industrious Von Rumohr 
have only brought to "ae the name of one 
artist who was employed by the municipality of 
Florence previous to the time of Cimabue, and 
he may therefore be voperty regarded as the 
founder of the new school in that city. He was 
born about 1230, and was the first of the 
Florentines who began to diverge from the 
mannef of the Greek artists: he learnt from 
them, but differed from them. It is, however, 
as the master of Giotto that he becomes most 
interesting in our inquiry into the merits of the 
latter artist. When Cimabue was yet a young 
man, he executed for the Florentines a picture | 
now in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence ; | 
and in that may be seen how closely he imitated 
the Greeks in his youth: they, as you are doubt- | 
less aware, worked principally in mosaic. Now, 
in order to adapt a pictorial subject for success- | 
ful execution through this medium, it was 
necessary to break up all broad surfaces into 
little parts, so that the mortar lines should not 
become too conspicuous, and disturb that aspect 
of perfect technical manipulation to which the 
Greeks mainly aspired. Ihe pages of their 
sketch-books, their studies, their manuscripts, 
were all drawn over with the lines fit for a 
mosaic rendering duly inserted. When artists 
began to paint in other media—in tempera and 
fresco—they still retained the mosaic outlines 
and cartoons which formed their stock in trade. 
Thus the system of breaking the draperies into 
little folds was preserved, and in the first paint- 
ings of Cimabue you see the whole of the gar- 
ments of our Saviour and the Virgin are treated 
in that style. At a later period in life he 
painted a second picture—that celebrated one 
which was carried in procession from the 
house he lived in at Florence, in the “borgo ” 
he had rendered so “‘allegro,” to the church of 
Sta. Maria Novello, in which it is now pre- 
served.* M. Diesy Wyatt. 











A WORD IN SEASON. 


Tose who have wandered through the desert 
human waste of London, and witnessed the 
helpless and almost hopeless condition of a vast 
multitude, will hail as the traveller would water 
in the desert, the institutions (some of them 
very humble) which by the exertions of earnest 
and well-intentioned individuals, are beginni 
to be planted here and there, and all of whic 
confirm the opinion we have long since formed 
of a class of our population, whose condition has 
to a considerable extent been produced by the 
unfitness of their dwellings and other neglect. 


We have stated, and experience confirms the 
opinion, that amongst the worst parts of the 
gery of our large towns, great good is to 

effected by properly direeted ‘exertions, and 
the necessity for work has been shown by the 
formidable company of hs, as they have 
been called, who nesombhed tor several Sundays 
in Hyde-park. We have spoken to many of 


them to form a just opinion on the subject, and 
find that a large per-centage have been driven to 
their lost condition by the want of opportunity. 

An institution has been open for four or five 
years in Great Smith -street, Westminster, 
through which some hundreds of the worst 
thieves in London have passed a probation of 
twelve months: in many instances, when the 
chance opened to them, they have become useful 
members of society. The history of this insti- 
tution, and of the remarkable exertions of Mr. 
Nash, its founder, is both curious and encou- 
raging.* The number of very poor children 
who attend the ragged schools shows the wish 
for education amongst this part of the pre 
tion. A gentleman well acquainted with a dis- 
tressed district says,—‘ Afford the poor an 
opportunity of attending divine worship, where 
they will not be exposed to the contrast o 
‘Dives and Lazarus,’ and you will get large 
and thankful congregations: in fact, we want 
many ragged churches.” 

Dr. Stebbing had been called frequently into a 
shocking neighbourhood, which has been de- 
scribed in this journal. Something, he said, 
led him, on a dark dismal evening, when he saw 
sad groups of idlers sauntering about, to 
take a back room that happened to be to let, 
and to cause it to he made known that he would 
on certain nights call and read useful lessons, 
and see what could be done in teaching some of 
the most ignorant to read. Next morning, the 
Doctor said | he thought of his undertaking with 
no little apprehension, but having embarked, 
determined to go forward. In this bad neigh- 
bourhood classes were formed, teachers volun- 
teered, and in a short time it was necessary to 
move from the back room to one of larger 
dimensions; and now, from this small begin- 
ning, a large well-ventilated school, capable of 
accommodating some hundreds of hoys and girls, 
with space for a school of industry, has been 
formed, which produces a large amount of good. 
We are led to direct attention to these particu- 
lars in consequence of the pressure which the 
times cause just now on many of these most 
important institutions, and which calls for liberal 
exertions on the part of those who have the 
power. We would ask those interested to 
visit places of this description in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods, judge of their useful- 
ness, and see what can be done. By an acci- 
dent we looked in a few days since at the North 
London Industrial Home, No. 16, Brian-street, 
Islington, and there found a number of inmates 
picked off the streets. Here, on a small scale, 
we found the same gratifying results as at the 
Reformatory, in Great Smith-street, Westmin- 
ster. Some of the boys here sheltered must 
but for this have become roucHs. Now a few 
of them go out to the neighbouring tradesmen, 
and bring their wages weekly to the Home. 
One boy has been for some time in the em- 
ployment of an optician in Pentonville, and is 
“am 6s. per week; and it is satisfactory to 

now that his master is so well satisfied with 
him that he is about to teach him his business. 
Those not fit for out-door employment are kept 
at work in different ways at home,—learning 
shoemaking, tailoring, wood-chopping, &c. The 
evenings are occupied by schooling and other 
good exercises. This place has been established 
two years, and the managers could, in the large 
and well-ventilated dormitory, accommodate 
forty youths. Want of sufficient funds, however, 
limits them to half that number, and the means 
are unfortunately falling off even for these. 

There is a Ragged School attached to this 
Home, where upwards of 140 boys are daily 
taught. This room is also open in the evenings, 
and many who are employed in the daytime avail 
themselves of these means in order to get the 
better of the evils of a neglected education. 
A Sunday School has not been forgotten. Such 
establishments as this, and r attention to 
the homes of the poor, will more for the 
reformation of the tottering than jails or the 
staves of policemen. 

It is our own fault if we have any “ roughs.” 





this lawless and rous class, and have also 
inquired of those whose opportunities enable 








“ These observations, hitherto unpublished, formed 
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* The colony ertablished at Mettray, in France, for the refor- 
mation of young criminals, confirms the experience of Mr. Nash’s 
establishment. The accounts in the reports, made up to the 1.¢ 
of January, 1854, show that 953 colonists have gone ovt into the 
world. Of these, 774 have maintained excellent characters, 53 


EPIDEMICS AND OVERCROWDING. 


Dr. Soutnwoop Smirx has been lecturing 
at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, 
on Epidemics, and their relation to Civilization. 
He said the causes of epidemics were of two 
classes—the predisposing and primary causes. 
Of a hundred persons subjected to the primary 
causes, perhaps not more than ten would be 
seized. Of the chief predisposing causes, want 
of time would prevent him, on this occasion, 
from alluding to more than one—orercrowding. 
Dr. Smith then alluded to the overcrowding 
which had been discovered in the dwellings of 
the poor, and in some of the workhouses in 
England. In a parish in London there had 
been discovered a house in which five families 
all ate, drank, and slept within the four corners 
of one room. On this state of matters being 
discovered, one of the gentlemen on the Statis- 
tical Committee asked an old woman in the 
house :—“ How can you exist in such a place ?” 
“Och, your honour,” she replied, “ we all did 
well enough till the gentleman in the middle 
took in a lodger.” Phe doctor proceeded to 
show that the atmospheric changes which pre- 
pared the way for the epidemic constitution of 
atmosphere—came within the range of science. 
There was an augmentation of sure in the 
air, an unusual alternation of heat and cold, 
an unusual prevalence of haze, mist, and 
fog, of stillness in the air, and a defi- 
ciency of electricity. ‘This heavy, warm, 
moist, and stagnant atmosphere promoted 
the decomposition of all organic matter. 
Where these conditions exist, we know that 
epidemics exist; where they do not exist, epi- 
demics do not exist; and where they have 
existed, but have been removed, epidemics have 
been removed. It was necessary, however, that 
all the predisposing causes be removed. The 
doctor next referred to the various theories 
which had been entertained regarding the pri- 
mary causes of epidemics—stating that the 
opinion now generally received was, that the 
primary cause was of the nature of a fermenta- 
tion. The practical matter, however, was that 
the predisposing causes were within our own 
wer and control, and could be removed. We 
ee it in our power to remove the overcrowd- 
ing, to remove the filth. We can supply the 
le with light, and air, and water in their 
Swellin . We can supply them with cleanli- 
ness. To the full extent that all this is in our 
power, to that extent it is in our power to pre- 
vent epidemics. We have now lived in the 
world together for some six thousand years, and 
we have not yet learned to make our habita- 
tions healthy. At last we are beginning to 
learn, and when we shall have learned this, we 
shall have learned to conquer epidemics. 








EARLY IRONWORK. 


DOOR OF THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. JEAN- 
DES-CHOUX. 


Near the town of Saverne, in France (about 
twenty miles from Strasbourg), there is an old 
abbey dedicated to St. John. M. Daly, in the 
Revue de l’ Architecture,” where the door was 
first illustrated, says the abbey was founded in 
1126, and the church dedicated in farvah hem 
door shown in our engraving is probably of this 
same date, and affords a very admirable and 
curious specimen of the ironwork of that 
period. The door is 3°700 meéfres high, and 
2°350 metres wide. We give a portion of the 
ironwork drawn to a larger scale, and some of 
the details half the full size. 


Orrntne oF TRE Vicrorta Docks.—These new 
docks, illustrated in our pages some time ago, which 
have been excavated and formed on the western divi- 
sion of Plaistow-marshes, near Blackwall, have been 
opened for the reception of shipping. The entrance 
locks are of enormous proportions: they are upwards 
of 325 feet long, and 80 in width, with w t-iron 
gates worked by hydraulic power, the depth of water 
at the entrance being 28 feet high at high water. 
The water area of the first dock is very nearly 100 
acres, while on the south side there is nearly a mile 
of water frontage. There is a tidal basin, accessible 
by night as well as by day, for mail steamers and 
other vessels requiring despatch. The basin occupies 
sixteen acres, and varies in depth from 27 feet 6 inehes 
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EARLY IRONWORK: DOOR OF THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. JEAN-DES-CHOUX. 
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THE TEMPLE-GARDEN. 


PassInc not many weeks 
tiful and truly English w r ; 
of Rushy-park, it struck us while looking at the 
silver-edged clouds relieved by deep and clear 
blue sky,—the golden and deeper orange © 
of the various antumn leaves,—the clear window- 

lass, the snow-waite curtains, and groups of 

ealthy-looking noisy school children, — how 
great the advantages of London life should be 
to atone for the absence of so many charms, and 
the ingredients of robust health. 


The cottages, many of date older than the 


time of Queen Elizabeth, are small, it is true, in "5 


proportion, particularly in height, and not very 
convenient for persons of somewhat long a. 
tions. Still, here, notwithstanding the 

means of many, we find none of the grim and 


dingy courts of the metropolis, e~ 7 - ta- | 
the | 


tions which offer on all sides. 
close to the cottages of the humblest in the 
country, in the spring, the hawthorn blos- 
soms, and in the winter it is brilliant with 
scarlet berries. Here are the roses in their 
season—showing that, notwithstanding the de- 
fects in sanitary measures, which lead to bad 
results in even the most salubrious neighbour- 
hoods,—here, but for such neglect, are the mate- 
ials, so far as the 


rials atmos is concerned, 
for both animal and mide health. 


Walking in these co lanes, one cannot 
help compari 
vegetation with those produced under difficult 
circumstances in our large cities, and recollec- 
tion is recalled to certam ts of the same 
kind in London and places immediately adjoin- 
ing. There are hawthorns of different ages in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester-square, and 
some r parts of the is. A few 
years ago they showed blossoms in the season, 
and even towards winter there seemed some 
show at times of the fruit. 

During the last few years the effort to throw 
off even a blossom has not been attended with 
much success. 

Time was, however, when the strawberries of 
Ely-gardens were famous, and when both red 
and white roses flowered in the Temple-gardens. 


Of the various classes who compose this great 
multitude, those who have been bred in London 
have as warm a love for the fields and 
pleasant places as any other, and it is a pleasant 
sight to see the attempt made here and there at 
Vv ion under difficulties that would puzzle 
the meen og Society. Bm has been said 
respecti e our squares, many 
comphthine of Fant of skill on the:paxt those 


en, ubtless much more done, 
alt h the circumstances are di We 
should like to see a society formed for the en- 


ee of — in the ae 
uares and other places within a 
cartain vadina af Bieerelle. tat 


the vi 


ion of these venerable 
80 h — Se Ae pees yer. Some 
old hawt! have mie pan, 
# circumstance he has not before noted; and he 
has been able to rear two er three white roses,— 
no red ones. He thinks it is owing, in some 
measure, to the steam-packets and manufactories 
near the river not ing us so much of their 


smoke now as ae when we 
more completely rid of the nated. 
the red and white roses may once more bloom 
in the Temple. 


There is a venerable-looking sycamore-tive, 
carefully railed round, a little to the east of the 
sun-dial in the Temple . “It was not far 


from this tree, sir,” said an old gentleman, “ that 
the famous historical circumstance of the pluck: 
ing of the red and white roses took place.” 
Did it oecur there at all ? Never mind: Shak- 


ted | made, as the inscription states, 


the colours of the fields and | 


| speare says so. And although this tree might 


there in Shakspeare’s days. A print of the 
gardens, re-engraved in 1770, from an older one 
of the date of 1 
‘site of the present one; and the gardener says, 
that in digging he has eome to the roots of two 
more similarly placed to the full-grown ones in the 


| Worcester —Mr. Hawksley’s plans and sections 


the beau- not have flourished at the time of the supposed _of the proposed mode of carrying out the drainage 
throngh beet uct incident, no doubt this picturesque object was and water supply in this city were to lie for i 


-spection at the Guildhall till the 4th inst. It 
appears that the tank or reservoir, to be placed 


1671, shows three trees on the a the ‘top of Kainbow-hill, will be entirely 


covered in, and will consist of a series of arched 
galleries, 1233 feet long by 100 feet broad, and 
capable of holding 750,000 gallons of water. 


‘old print. In this print is shown a brick terrace, | The earth excavated will be disposed in terraces, 


faced with stones, with flights of steps running 
along the north side, where the chrysanthemums | 
‘now are. This terrace is probably still remain- | 
ing, filled in with earth, which slopes to the 
In the centre of the grass-plat is a sun- 
| dial on a pedestal of good design: this was 
“ Henricus 
Wynne, Londini, a.v.1770.” A little distance 


| been encroached on in parts fifty or sixty yards. 
Part of this was exposed at the time of the re- 
| building of Paper-buildings, a few years ago, 
and was of great strength. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Iynn.—There is a prospect of the proposed 
quay along the Boal being now commenced, as 
committee have evpressed their readiness to 
accede to the contract pro’ by Messrs. 
Grissell for the execution of the works, at the 
sum of 4,076/. The quaying of what is called 
the “‘ Marine Parade,’ 
Chronicle, will, in all probability, be executed 





simultaneously. The whole of the east side of 
the harbour will then present a respectable 
front, and, in conjunction with the railway, 
eford grester facilities for the landing and 
em 0 ; 

vw Assembly-room in the Town- 
ha)! here has under 


eh been 

tlie s of Mr. Crossley, of Newark. 
The room is of the composite order, its shape 
longitudinal, having circular ends intersected 
by four fluted columns. ‘The —- which is 
oval, is com of circles and s, and sur- 
rounded by fluted mouldings. The general tone 
of the colouring is a warm yellow, inclining to 
fawn. The panels in the ceiling are of an aérial 
tinted blue, the styles yellow, the mouldings 
white, and the under parts of the fretwork are 
coloured with the two primaries red and blue: 
the ground of the frieze is blue, the ornaments 
white and yellow, and the under parts of the 


shafts of the pilasters have a Roman ornament 
upon a green drab ground, and the flutes be- 
tween are of a very pale blue, the bases orna- 
mented with Roman fretwork upon a maroon 


re cexs —— Friday _— week before 
t, a meeti owners and occupiers was 
held at Bast Descham, to promote the establish- 
ment of a Corn-hall in that town. 

Isle of Grain. — The Martello Tower, off the 
Spit Isle of Grain, erected hy Messrs. Kirk and 
Parry, of Sleaford, is com and given up 
is te Ordnance. The construction of this 


largest calibre, on trav pivots, so 
as to do execution in the fair-way of the rivers 
Thames and Medway. With the latter river 
this tower forms a crossfire with the Sheerness 
Mieiagiing te gnc Betieee es 
ips a ti . is struc 

08. seven adenaak option, in order to give 
stability to the assailable parts. The ave: 
thickness of the solid is 12 feet. The 
outer dimensions are 63 feet by 71 feet. Under- 
neath is a barrack-room capable of accommo- 
dating thirty gunners, and an officers’ private 
room. The basement story contains 


store, provision store, barrack store, regimental 
store, and ine, the latter being encased 
with a coat o The whole of this 


asphalte. 

basement is lined with 9-inch brickwork, all 

being within a 12-feet wall of masonry. The 

estimated cost of the tower is about 14,0007. 

exclusive of its foundation of piles, which sup- 
rt solid balks of timber, with York landings, 
eing filled in to a depth of 6 feet with cement. 

ex pd height of the tower is 41 feet 
inches. 





according to the Norfolk | Chronicle, “a 


tower gives it the capability of firi of | j 
gi firing guns 


and the — made a. promenade. The engine- 
house will contain a steam-engine of thirty-horse 
er. 

Harlech Castle-—The ancieut castle at Harlech, 
on the coast of Merioneth, in North Wales, is 
ing repairs by the Government. This 

is one of the numerous castles built by Edward I. 
to overawe the Welsh, and is in the keeping of 


towards the river, from the dial, a part of this the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. This 
grass, not so well grown as the rest, marks the is the third of the old castellated ruins of Wales 
| old river wall, which has, since the year 1670, | 


which the Government has repaired within the 
last few years. 

Droitwich —Mr. J. H. Galton, of Hadzor, 
has recently erected schools and school-house on 
his estate at Oddingley, from the designs of 
Mr. J. Smith, architect, of this town. The 
schools, which ar: now open, will aceommodate 
fifty children, and are of an ornamental cha- 
racter. The carriage of the materials was pro- 
vided by the tenantry. 

Chester —The Music Hall, reared on the 
area of the Old Theatre in N te-street, was 
i on Monday in last week. © 
the ing,” says the ‘Chester 
ischievous + got abroad 
| that the north and south ies were inse- 
cure, as it wasasserted they were not properly 
supported.” "The design of Mr. James Harri- 
son, the architect, was that they shenld rest on 





ina’ 
| previous to 


brackets, clamped with iron, as would be 
an obstruction to sight, and the area is 
used for a salle de danse might be inconvenient 


to the dancers, if not dangerous. “Before these 
galleries could move,” it is added, “the ex- 
ternal fabric must be dragged down with them, 
and no sane person entertained any alarm.” 
The abbwek ia front of the galleries, and of 
the orchestra, is painted with floral and fancy 
designs, by Mr. Morris. The chandelier was 
made by Mr. S. Box, from the designs of Mr. 
Harrison, and is of itself sufficient to light the 
hall, but besides this there is a sun-light over 
the orchestra, another in the upper gallery, and 
brackets from the walls undern the gal- 
leries. Mr. J. D. Williams was the contractor. 
In the building and decoration none but Chester 


enrichments red: the capitals are white, the workmen have been emp 


loyed. 
Blackburn. — A pa pr | the ig sire public 
has been prepared Mr. Henderso: 
Scoeckenk bates etka Fite soe 


Revidge have 
cricket, 


ment, surmounted by a with arched win- 
dows, with i and rs within an 
architrave, and having carved spandrils and 


is Mr. 


work, Mr. Smith. It is proposed to extend at 
some future period the line of buildings to the 
bottom of esknun's orchard, which will form 





one of the best approaches into the town. 
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Newceastle-unon- .— Mr. R. Stephenson, 
C.E. has cananaa ts discharge one-half the 
debts of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Newcastle, which amount to 6,200/. if his 
fellow-members will subscribe the other portion. | 

Shipley.—The opening of a new lecture-hall | 
and news-room here took place on Saturday in | 
week before last. The building is conveniently 
situated in the centre of the village, and will 
seat 700 persons. It will also accommodate | 
pie meetings, and be used for concerts, &c. | 

‘he room is lighted from the ceiling. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Pinchbeck.—The parish church here was re- 
opened on Thursday in last week. The expense 
meurred in the present alteration amounts, we | 
understand, to about 2,000/. Other alterations, | 
estimated at 150/. are required before the whole 
is completed. ‘The most important restorations 
effected are the chancel, which has been rebuilt, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Butterfield, | 
and a stained glass window, by Mr. O’Connor, | 
behind the altar: the latter represents, in the | 
centre, our Lord surrounded by St. Peter, | 
St. Paul, St. John the Baptist, and St. Stephen: | 
these form the leading figures, but there are | 
various small designs. 
Northa fon.—‘The reopening of St. Giles’s 
Church took place on Thursday in week before | 
last, with some ceremony. The church has been | 
greatly enlarged, by the extension of the entire’ 
edifice two bays to the west, and the addition of a | 
north aisle. The connection between the nave and | 
chancel, which had been almost entirely cut off, | 
has been in a great measure restored by the | 
ing of the east and west Norman arches | 
that support the tower. The old galleries have 
heen cleared away. The whole church has been | 
re-seated in oak. The body of the church has | 


| 
| 








been new roofed, and the windows are new. | wat 


There are 281 additional sittings, 174 free, | 
besides 100 children’s seats ; in all 901. The! 
chureh before accommodated but 420 persons | 
and 100 children, the ments being be- 
sides very incommodions. The alterations cost | 
nearly 5,000/. The architect was Mr. E. F.| 
Law. By the opening of the tower arches, the | 
proportions of the building are displayed to | 
much greater advantage. glance, however, 
from nave to chancel shows that the work of the | 
parish is not yet complete. The large chancel | 
window is not el with the tower arches 
and the nave, and on this becoming apparent to | 
the observer, the mind is P swosceme, fa impressed 
with the i ity. In the oak re-seating, a | 
simple woo agency, it is said, has been | 
employed, to bring out the natural graining of | 
the wood. The gas-fittings are new. 
Kingston-upon-Thames.—The foundation-stone 
of a new congregational church and schools was | 
laid last week at a by Sir | 
Culling Eardley, bart. | 
Chipstead —On 22nd November, the Bishop 
of Chichester preached at the parish church of 
Chipstead, Surrey, on the re-opening of the | 
nave, which has recently beenrestored. Before 
the repairs now in jon were undertaken, 
the rector had restored the choir and rebuilt the 


eon Sannpant,. sud Tee gaye jrmunees Bat ohne 

been enti restored Mr. J. Cattley, of | 

baer, in te oe The whole of th 
¢ of Wight).— whole of the | 
ae of Wig : 








employed in erecting | 
the new Church of St. Thomas (says the Hamp- 
shire Independent) were treated to a substantial 





has been re-pewed with open sittings, for the There were a great number of tradesmen and gentle- 
accommodation of upwards of 200 persons.| men living in this city and neighbourhood, who 
The benches in the chance! are of open tracery, | ought to be deeply interested in the welfare of 


with carved finials. 
Chichester —A tablet is about to be put up in 
Chichester Cathedral to the memory of a Crimean 


hero, Captain Drummond, of the Scots Fusilier | 
Guards (a son of Mr. Drummond, the banker). | 
| A short time before he fell, his father received 


a note from him in pencil, stating that, in case 
of his death, he should like a plain tablet put u 
in this cathedral, with his name, age, a 2 an 
where and how he fell; “for,”’ added the writer, 
alluding to Chichester, “in no place was I ever 
more jolly.” 

Shrewsbury.—In the churchyard of St. Alk- 
mond, while excavating a grave on the north 
side of the church, a discovery was made of a 
portion of the walls of the ancient structure, 
which was indebted for its origin to Elfleda, 
daughter of Offa, king of Mercia, and queen of 
Kenwolf, who governed this portion of the 
island at the beginning of the ninth century. 
In 1788, in consequence of the fall of St. Chad’s 
church, says the Shrewsbury Chronicle, in refer- 
ence to this discovery, the inhabitants of 
St. Alkmond became alarmed for the safety of 
their own structure, and it was determined to 
build a new church, which was opened in 1795. 
The old church appears to have stood further 
north than the present edifice. 

Preston—The parish church of Preston has 
been reopened. We have occasionally noticed 
the several improvements made as they pro- 
ceeded, but we may here state that a new 
window of stained glass has been placed in the 
chancel, representing our Saviour crucified be- 
tween the two thieves, with, underneath, Mary, 
Martha, and some of the disciples,—that the 
windows on the south side are also of stained 
lass,—that the church is heated by a_hot- 
er apparatus, and that the pews are all new 
—of deal, stained in imitation of wainscot, the 
chancel paved with tile composed of various 
colours and diamond shaped. The belfry has 
been repaired, and the old bells put in order, 
the aisles paved with Purbeck stone, the entrance 
improved, and the walks in the grounds, &c. 
newly laid out. 

Bolton.—One of the town-council has sent a 
memorial to the Home Secretary, requesting 
him to withhold his sanction to the site recom- 
mended by the council for the new cemetery, on 
the ground that the situation is too low, the 
strata unsatisfactory, the price enormous, and 
that one far preferable could be procured at 
2007. per acre. The burial beuuithens given 
the memorialist an opportunity of proving the 
truth of his statements by authorizing him to 
find a more eligible site at 80/. less per acre. 
He has accordingly advertised for land within 
one to two miles from the borough suitable for 
a cemetery, at a price not exceeding 200/. per 
acre. 








WORCESTER GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 
ART. 


THE spacions Music-hall, at Worcester, according 
to the local Chronicle, was, on Friday night in last 


| week, crowded in every part by gentlemen, ladies, 


and every class of citizens who feel an interest in their 
flourishing School of Design; so that many 
remained standing during the whole of the 

ings. Lord Ward took the chair. The report stated 
that the school continued to extend its operations and 
to give promise of most satisfactory results. 287 
students had attended the central school during the 


supper at the ta ae Arms, ag a a ‘past year, and 406 children of four public schools 
9 provided y builders, Messrs. Dash- had received lar instructions in elementary . 
wal and the friends of the undertaking, to ing, being eh increase of 229 over the previous 
celebrate the rearing of the north and south | year. ; 
roofs of the chancel, the centre portion of which | The Rev. John Pearson, in moving the adoption 
ae ag “wh cong oa ering a irncenan i = feme pe or 
ge uesday before last, Tol-| Sry, m & commerce d manufacturing point 
puddle Church, which has undergone repair, was iview, that schools of design should be generally 
re-opened. The restorations, according to the pee onan ste 1 Ph “— egg 
Wellspring, of Dorchester, builder, under the SeM7HY some biter drop in very cup, and this 
’ i of Mr T H WwW att the dio. | P°™ was no exception, for it told them that though 
: peengyseaagt | the school was prospering in every point of view bat 
cesan architect. The floor of the chancel has | one, and was doing the work for which it was esta- 


been laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The | pjishea admirably, yet it was in debt upon the year, 





| this school, and, if they would look into its opera- 
| tions, they would find that Worcester was more in- 
‘terested in its being sustained than they seemed to 
think. 

The meeting was addressed by Sir C. Hastings, 
Sir E. H. Lechmere, the Mayor, Canon Wood, 
and other gentlemen ; and 


Lord Ward, in replying to a vote of thanks, said 


i he did not ask for a surplus, but he should be satisfied 


if the receipts and expenditure just balanced every 
year. It was, perhaps, scarcely fair to take the first 
year as a matter of comparison, becanse then there 
were extraordinary efforts made to start the school, 
yet he might mention that they did then receive 
433/. 13s. 6d. in donations and subscriptions, while 
in the present year these only amounted to 
1817. 15s. 6d. They had expressed their thanks to 
Government for their grant, but he should be sorry 
that that grant should be diminished or withdrawn : 
they must not look for any increase of it; but they 
must keep the income up to the expenditure, that so 
they might with clean hands require Government to 
| continue their present aid. The manufactures of a city 
like Worcester must, of course, be made subservient to 
| practical purposes, and must be made to pay, and he 
| might justly direct them to the Potteries of Stafford- 
shire, where he first got his idea that Worcester should 
_ have its ownschool of design. These were represented in 
| the Paris Exhibition by such an admirable display of 
| articles bearing the stamp of the maker’s own pecu- 
| liar mind, that they were all eagerly bought up, and 
Mr. Minton came home with orders which would take 
him eighteen months to execute. He had been told, 
indeed, that he had work cut out for him that would 
more likely oceupy him eighteen years than eighteen 
months. And if Mr. Minton could make it answer 
so well to go to so liberal an outlay, ought not the 
manufacturers of this town long ago to have taken 
steps to provide themselves with really artistic and 
original workmen ? 








SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


Amonest the subjects for essays for which the 
Institution of Civil Engineers offer premiums, are the 
following :— 

On the chemical constitution, the method of pre- 
paration, aud the use of artificial cements, to be 
employed either as “ Béton,” for forming foundations 
under water, or on dry land, and for stuccoing the 
exterior of houses. 

The history and practical results of timber and iron 
piling, for foundations, or other purposes, and for 
wharf and dock walls; with notices of mechanical 
| modes of driving, and of other modes of inserting 
the piles. 

Aceounts of the failure of large structures consist- 
ing of one or more arches, with the presumed or 
ascertained 


causes. 

On brick and tile making, and the capability of 
introducing new hollow or solid forms, for engineering 
and architectural purposes ; with the processes most 
useful to emigrants and settlers. 

The laws of the strength of cast and wrought iron, 
under the various conditions of tensile, compressive, 
transverse, tortional, impulsiv>, and other strains ; 
with examples illustrative of the co-efficients em- 
ployed by eminent practical authorities in the con- 
struction of works. 

The construction of girder-bridges, whether of 
trussed timber or wooden lattice ; of cast-iron, trussed, 
or plain, or combined with wrought-iron, in simple, or 
compound triangulation; of wrought-iron ice- 
| work ; or of plate-iron riveted sides, with or without 
‘cellular top and bottom ; with the comparative re- 
sults, and cost of the various systems. 

The construction of suspension-bridges with rigid 
platforms ; their adaptation to railways, and the 
modes of anchoring the stay-chains. 

The arrangement and distribution of the worksh: 
at the principal repairing station of a railway, for 
repairs and maintenance of the locomotives, passen- 
ger and other carriages, &c. derived from existing 
_ examples. 
ac nepemennnagdeptmns.0 vais oe: 
| plified by accounts of the systems at presen 
| with pie de to the level and position of the outfall, 
‘the form, dimensions, and material of the sewers, the 
| prevention of emanations from them, the disposal of 
| the sewage, whether in a liquid or solid form, and of 
‘the arrangements for connecting the house drains 
| with the public sewers. 

On agricultural land drainage. 








roofing is open carved work of stained deal. 


15/. and he coald not but feel that the prosperity ef} On the application of machinery, combined with 


The foot s for the altar is raised with Pur- | the school, in a financial point of view, very much | mechanical power, and the means of transporting 


beck marble, filled in with encaustic tiles. The | depended on the support and liberality of one noble | manure and produee, on large farms and agricultural 
font is of Caen stone. The whole of the church | individual (Lord Ward). But this ought not to be. | establishments ; and on improvements in the plan of 
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the works and buildings, and the “plant” em- 
ployed. i 

Description of cast or wrought iron cranes, scaf- 
folding, and machinery employed in large works, in 
stone quarries, hoists, or lifts on quays, 1m warehouses, 
&e. especially where either steam or water 1s used as 
a motive power. pee 

Improved processes of sawing timber or stone. 

On the improvements which may be effected in the 





construction of a new sluice out of the hands of their ' 
officer, Mr. Elliott, who would not undertake the 
construction of a work he could not recommend. The 
contractor had eut through the inner eva wall to con- 
struct his work: the hurricane of Friday before last 
drove the sea over the falls, through this cutting, | 
inundated several hundred acres of land, and destroyed 
the works, we are told, to the damage of 1,000/. ; 


j 





thus showing the impolicy of trusting works of such 


ildings, machinery, and apparatus for producing | importance to inexperienced hands. 
ae > aod the sa in the wow thes a sugar- Denge-marsh, the third level of abont 11,700 acres, 
works of the British colonies, and the comparison | comprising the peninsula of Dange Ness and Lydd, | 
with beet-root, with regard to quantity, qnality, and ,is a separate jurisdiction of more elevated land, a’ 
economy of manufacture. large portion being shingle. : 

Guildford, or Guldeford, Level, contains 3,200 
acres of land, lies close to Rye, and comprises a tract 
of very superior pasture and arable land, discharging | 

Unver the direction of Mr. Bunning, the Guild- its waters into the Rother. | 
hall of London was effectively fitted up, and with} The lords of Romney-marsh, acting under the 
extraordinary rapidity, for the reception of the King advice of their resident engineer, Mr. Elliott, are now 
of Sardinia, on Tuesday, the 4th inst. A very hand- | carrying a new sewer 15 yards wide, and emptying 
some throne, with a canopy, supported in part by gilt itself at the lowest spring tide, by which they hope 
caryatides, was placed against the south side of the | effectually to drain the whole marsh, and particularly 
hall, and on either side of this, galleries, reaching high the low lands before alluded to, called the Dowells. 
up, were erected to receive more than 2,000 guests. | When completed (and it isto be hoped no unnecessary 
At the west end of the hall, above the gallery, were economy will be introduced to delay this great work), 
suspended portraits of the allied Sovereigns: above | Romney-marsh will be conspicuous as a well-pro- 





THE DECORATION OF GUILDHALL. 


trusted that the builders would no longer ailow it to 
be said that they had a benevolent institution without 
almshouses, and that they would at once come forward 
and remove that stigma by subscribing liberally to the 
fund. 

The result of the ballot will be found in our adver- 
tising columns, 








THE CONCERT-ROOM, ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


THe form of the apartment will be seen in the 
plan we gave of St. George’s Hull some time ago. It 
is an oval, of 72 feet by 77 feet, while a recess hehind 
the stage of 30 feet by 12 feet, adds much in the 
points of effect and convenience. Connecting this 
recess with the room is a spacious arch, 25 feet in 
width and 37 feet high. An ample stage or orchestra 
fills this space, and projects into the room: it is 
capable of accommodating an orchestra of sixty per- 
formers, and a semi-chorus of seventy. 

The seats for the audience are arranged to hold 
about 1,100. 

A gallery runs round the room, omitted, of course, 
at the stage: the face of it forms a series of projec- 
tions or bows, on plan, forming a wavy outline. 
Pilasters, or pedestals, with a sculptured figure or 
Caryatides, on the front face of each, act as supports 





these the soldiers of each nation, with implements of | tected and well-drained tract of reclaimed land. 


war and flags; and, surmounting the whole, an alle- 
gorical representation of a burning altar, over which 
the Angel of Peace hovers, while at the sides stand 
figures representing England, France, Sardinia, and 
Turkey, above a Latin motto, which said,— 


No power can overcome those who are united, nor can 
any break the covenant of true friendship. 


At the other end was a painting of the Piazza fresh air. It used to be the fashion with the managers 


de San Carlo, where stands Marochetti’s equestrian 
statue of Emanuele Filiberto, the founder of the 


House of Savoy,—the perspective of which was tion, it would also be well warmed and ventilated 


somewhat awkward. 

Extempore portraits of members of the Royal 
House of Sardinia, were scattered over the side walls ; 
flags and banners were tastefully disposed; and a 
brilliant gas illumination lent its aid. 

We must not omit to mention that the walls of 
the crypt, wherein part of the visitors took luncheon, 
were hung with a representation of the well-known 
Bayeux tapestry,—a good idea. 

Messrs. Fenton, Absolom, and Coke Smythe, as 
we understand, were the artists employed. 

When will the City of London provide a proper 
reception-hall, adorned in a style of art worthy of its 
position and the age? 


ROMNEY MARSH. 


Tue tract of land generally known under this name 
consists of four several divisions under separate juris- 
dictions, and contains altogether about 52,000 acres, 
varying in value from 2/. to 4/. per acre, the latter 
being obtained for portions under peculiar cireum- 
stances: the former is only applicable to certain wet 
lands hitherto insufficiently drained, and some thinner 
breeding-lands with heavier rates, as forming portions 
of the hill parishes, which are generally more heavily 
burdened. 

Romney Marsh (proper) is the eastern portion of 
this tract, comprising abont 24,000 acres, and is pro- 
tected from inundations of the sea by an embankment 
known as Dymchurch Wall, nearly two miles long and 
20 feet in height, crossing the ancient estuary or 
mouth of the Lemen, either the Rother itself or its 
principal arm. On the safety of this wall depends 
the security of a large portion of this tract of land, 
and large sums have formerly been annually expended 
in its maintenance. An engincer is always resident 
on the spot, who has only recently been able to under- 








| 


|ably affected by the great heat and closeness which 





take the general superintendence of the drainage of 
this district. Under the management of Mr. James 
Elliott, the wall has been covered with a pavement of 








VENTILATION OF THEATRES. 
Every frequeuter of a theatre must be uncomfort- 


generally exist, broken though they be by occasional 
gusts of the coldest and most cutting draughts of 


in announcing the reopening of the theatre after the 
recess, to add that, in addition to a superb redecora- 


(generally by a new and improved system, it was 
added). This was repeated so often and so varionsly, 
that one was always looking for the results of the 
promised improvement. The house had certainly 


been repainted; it was decidedly warm, whether | 


warmed or not ; but as to the promised ventilation, it 
was “‘nowhere.” We must suppose that the mana- 
gers have all given it up in despair, as the subject has 
quite dropped, and people must breathe as well as 
they can under the circumstances. 


and ornaments to the gallery. 

The walls are divided, by broad pilasters, into 
fifteen bays or compartments. The pilasters run from 
the floor, through the gallery, up to the cornice, which 
breaks round it and forms a crowning cap, supported 
by consoles in pairs, having festoons of bay-leaves 
from one to the other. Between them is a bust of 
Apollo, and a sculptured lyre, in each alternate 
capital. The wall space between the pilasters is 
panelled in wood, fixed free of the wall, the whole of 
the wall surface acting thus as a sounding-board to 
the speaker or singer on the stage. Continuing round 
the room, and underneath the main cornice, is a hand- 
some frieze,—a manifest ornament to the room. In 
each wall compartment, griffins, eagle-winged, guard 
a circular shield, on which are inscribed, in raised 
letters, gilt, the names of celebrated musical com- 
posers. 

In the recess at the back of the proscenium are 
eight fluted Corinthian columns, 2} feet in hei,ht, 
decorated with gold. Between each column is an 
immense plate of silvered glass, repeating the ceilings 





The great difficulty is of course to get the air in, 
or at least to get it in at a comfortable temperature : | 
it will readily escape by the chandelier and the top | 
outlet. Eventually all the air comes from the street : | 
if then we can convert the passages leading to the pit | 
into a series of locks, the same as applied to rivers 
and canals, by the proper position of doors, and that 
by closing the door leading to the pit, we open that 
communicating with the street, we shall have our air- 
lock charged with a fresh and tolerably pure atmo- 
sphere. Having charged the passage, let us close the 
outer street door, and open the pit door: the enclosed | 
air will flow forward to supply the interior demand, | 
while it may have been warmed by a stove placed in 
the passage. We shall of course have leakage by this, 
as by any other plan, but we stand a much better | 
chance of getting what we want comfortably by taking | 
advantage of necessary passages in this way, and by | 
warming our passages, than leaving everything to. 
chance and draughts. H. C. Lion. © | 





THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


On Thursday, 29th ult. a special general meeting 
of the friends and supporters of this charity was held, 
for the purpose of electing four males and two 
females (instead of two, as previously announced) from 
a list of twelve candidates. Mr. G. T. Keyes (in the , 





‘absence of the president) took the chair. 


There are now on the fands twenty-nine persons, | 


and part of the walls. The arched ceiling over this 
recess is perforated for ground-glass panels, which, 
with a window of elliptic form in the wall under- 
neath, gives light during the day. A cove of bold 
outline springs from the cornice which runs round the 
room : this is panelled in circular and diamond-shaped 
compartments. Above this cove is a decorated band, 
and from this, at 37 feet from the floor, stretches the 
flat ceiling, with open latticed panels, radiating. In 
the centre of this flat ceiling is an oval opening for 
light, about 14 feet by 11 feet 6 inches, surrounded 
by a band of sculptured fruit and flowers, and further 
ornamented with oak-leaves, &. with mouldings and 
minor ornaments. 

The panelling of the cove and flat ceiling has two 
margins : the principal one is tinted buff, the secondary 
one blue: the mouldings and all the carved work are 
of cream colour, edged with gold. The cornice is of 
cream colour, with some small mouldings gilt: the 
dentils and the sculptured frieze have a background 
of gold. The wall panelling, of deal, is painted in 
imitation of ornamental woods. 





ENGINEERING WORKS AT ENFIELD. 

On the 27th ult. the newly-constracted works 
of the Enfield Local Board of Health were publicly 
opened, including the artesian wells, steam-engines, 
and pumping apparatus. The fire-hose was affixed 
to the hydrants at several parts of the district, 


Kentish rag, rising in a parabolic curve, so that the sixteen males and thirteen females, making, with When it was demonstrated that a volume of water 


sea, in tempestuous weather, is thrown back into its those elected on 29th ult. thirty-five. 


own bosom. This —_ of work has only recently 
been completed, and we understand it has well with- 
stood the tempests of the last fortnight, only a few 
yards having been displaced, which have been as 
promptly restored. 


Since the late 


by jets could be thrown over the highest house, in 


‘dinner, 2007. stock had been added,—100/. to the case of fire, without the presence of a fire-engine. 





relief, and 100/. to the building fund. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, stated 
that he had been requested to mention, that owing to | 
the success which had attended the late anniversary | 


The “ compensating reservoir” is situated at a 
distance of three miles from the pumping-engines, 
and at an altitude of 173 feet above the roy «. 

A system of sewerage has been carried out by Mr. 


The part of this marsh adjoining the uplands, and festival,—producing, as it did, a large amount to the Pilbrow, the engineer, contemporaneously with the 


known as Appledore Dowells, is nearly 10 feet below 
the level of the rest of this marsh: it has evidently 


the main land: it discharges its waters most ineffi- 
ciently through the adjoining marsh at ow Bs Gut. 


Walland-marsh, adjoining Romney-marsh, coutains they 
— 12,800 acres, and is separated therefrom by the time increasing their funded stock. 
ee wall, formerly a channel supposed to have been| Mr. George Bird (the treasurer) said he hoped that 


cut by the Romans, which discharged the waters of 
the Rother into Romney-haven. This is now filled u 
and forms the high road to New Romney. Recen 


| 
| | > P 
been part of the channel separating the marsh from | previously announced. That showed that when they 2nd Mawing, Cambridge. 


funds, and increasing their means in hand,—they 
were enabled to elect six instead of two persons, as | 


waterworks. 
The steam-engines are from the works of Headly 
The contractors for the 


|got a windfall they made the best use of it, and, erection of the engine-house were Messrs. Patman, of 


instead of making the balance at their banker’s larger, | 


yma to 

: y shouses. 

dep enpeancery who manage this level, in their; ment was made, by the purchase of the freehold 
economise their expenditure, have taken the ground, the almshouses would soon be completed. He , Mr. Copley 


gave the candidates the benefit of it, at the same 


_the builders would soon put it in the power of the 
hase land for the erection of the 
e had little doubt that if a commence- 





Enfield, who also constructed the summit reservoir on : 
the “ Ridgway,” and the outfall brick sewer. The 
contractor for laying both water as well as the sewer 
pipes was Mr. D. Dowel, of Hammersmith. 








Oxp Warer-Corour Socrery.—Mr. John Lewis 
has been elected president of this society, in place of 
Fieldin gZ, deceased, 
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NEW ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 
PATENTS. 


Tue following are extracted from a list of specifi- 
eations of patents recently filed, as given in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine :— 

Hays, William Bennett, of Cambridge-street, Pim- 
lico, Middlesex, civil engineer. An improved break- 
water. Patent dated April 7, 1855. (No. 769.) 
The inventor constructs his breakwater by placing 
platforms one over the other, with intervals between 
them, and so inclined to the horizon as to present the 
lower part of each platform to the sea, and to cause 
the water when in motion to pass between the plat- 
forms in a sloping upward direction. 

Devy, Philippe Amedee, of Old Jewry-chambers, 
Qld Jewry. Improvements in the construction of 
coke ovens. (A communication.) Patent dated 
April 11, 1855. (No. 803.) This invention has for 
its object a peculiar construction of coke oven, with a 
view constantly to carry on the process of coke- 
making, partly by the aid of external heat applied to 
the mass of a coke-oven, by the ignited products 
which pass off from the coal in the oven, and by 
introducing air at an opening or openings over the 
charging door. 

Bellford, Auguste Edouard Loradoux, of Essex- 
street, London. Improvements in pumps. (A com- 
munication.) Patent dated April9, 1855. (No. 783.) 
This invention consists in “the combination of an 
air chamber communicating with the pump above all 
the valves with a vacuum chamber communicating 
with the pump below all the valves.” 

Oudry, Leopold, electro-metallurgist, and Alphonse 
Oudry, Imperial Government engineer, both of Paris, 
France. Certain improvements in preserving wood, 
metal, and other substances. Patent dated April 11, 
1855. (No. 795.) Claims.—1l. The covering of 
articles of cast or sheet irou with a layer of metal to 
protect them from destruction. 2. The application 
of electro-metallurgy to covering the wooden hulis of 
vessels, and the wood-work for gates of sluices, jetties, 
and reservoirs. 3. “The partial application of a 
thick layer of zinc, by means of electricity, upon non- 
zinced rivets uniting pieces zinced ina bath of molten 
zine.” 

The following is from a list of provisional specifi- 
cations not proceeded with :— 

Hemming, Frederick Shand, of Birkenhead, Chester, 
engineer. Improvements in the construction of build- 
ings, which improvements are particularly applicable 
to military and other hospitals. Application dated 
April 11, 1855. (No. 798.) The inventor proposes 
to line the walls of buildings with a material which 
possesses the property of absorbing noxious and dele- 
terious effluvia. The non-conducting and absorbent 
material which he prefers employing is peat charcoal, 
we! any other suitable solid deodorizing agent may be 
asd. 

Provisional protection was granted on 5th Novem- 
ber, 1855, in the following amongst other instances :— 

2,478. Henry Clinton Page, of Commercial-road, 
South Pimlico, Middlesex, sculptor. An improved 
method of indurating marble and stone, and of per- 
manently fixing colours therein, when colouring 
matters are applied thereto for producing a variegated 
pattern or device on the surface thereof. 





BUENOS AYRES GAS-WORKS. 

THe contract for these works has been undertaken 
by Messrs. Bellhouse and Co. of Manchester, who 
have shipped nearly all the iron work connected with 
the manufacture and distribution of the gas. The 
excavation and brickwork are in a forward state, and 
it is expected that the contract will be completed in 
six or seven months. The designs and specifications 
have been prepared by Mr. Wm. Bragge, civil 
engineer. The amount of the contract is nearly 
47,0002. and it is expected that about twelve months 
will be required, from date of contract, for its com- 
pletion. The following tenders of schedule prices, 
were received from six firms, for the work connected 
with the tanks for gasometers, which will show that 
“ wide tenders ” are not confined to our hemisphere:— 
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Tue Boarp or Pusiic Works.—We understand 
that the salary of Mr. Austen, the newly-appointed 
secretary to the Board of Public Works, will be 
1,250/. per annum. 


Potices of Books. 


The Life of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 

Engravings. By Gustav Kanic. London: 

an and Co, 

WE have looked through these admirable illus- 
trations with unmixed pleasure and satisfaction. 
The letter-press, too, which accompanies them, 
by Archdeacon Hare and Susanna Winkworth, 
is of superior character, and gives an impressive 
view of the great Reformer’s life and labours. 
Herr Keenig’s designs are pictures in little, full 
of story and expression, and display the most 
careful industry, with no small amount of genius. 
One version of these illustrations, engraved on 
wood, was published by Mr. Cooke in 1833, 
with a translation of Professor Gelzer’s notes to 
the German edition, but this gave a very insufli- 
| cient notion of the originals, as presented in the 
edition now before us. 

A more admirable gift-book for Christmas- 
day, birth-day, wedding-day, or any day, could 
not be pointed out. 





VARIORUM. 

“Decals without displacing the Penny,” 
is a twopenny tract by Mr. William Shirrefs 
(Bulman, Paternoster-row), in which the legis- 
lature is strongly urged to beware of displacing 
the penny from our coinage. Considering the 
ignorance and prejudice amongst the lowest 
| order of the community, and the tenacity and 
firmness with which the all-pervading penny 
and its halves and quarters are rooted in the 
habits of the country, it is certainly most 
desirable to avoid the displacement if possible 
of any one of these three copper coins. They 
constitute the very basis of the whole of our 
monetary system, and it would be prefer- 
able to alter the higher and less umversal 
coins, should the decimal system be intro- 
duced, of which there now appears, from the 
recent appointment of the Royal Commission on 
the subject, to be more probability than before. 
While, on the one hand, there is risk of the 
ignorant, either as buyers or as sellers, imagining 
that they are injured or robbed by displacement 
of the copper coinage, or by any change what- 
ever in its value, and even precedent for the 
fear of riot under such circumstances, and of 
its even being made a political handle of by 
revolutionists; we know, on the other hand, 
that the gold coinage has been changed without 
any such risks. Those familiar with the guinea 
circulation, for instance, never imagined, so far 
as we have heard, that they were cheated of a 
shilling out of every guinea when the sovereign 
was substituted, but any such tampering with 
the penny might have a very different fate. Why 
not make the penny the decimal unit, and retain 
the halfpenny as the half and the farthing as 
the fourth part of that unit,—at all events until 


to the first part he might at least have indicated 
some of the chief sources whence he drew his 
information. Either he does not know the 
real workers in the sanitary movement, or he 
ignores them, the only two persons to whom 
eg like justice in this respect is done 
being Mr. Dickens and Mr. Simon.——Mr. 
James Cuthill, the Camberwell horticulturist, 
has had published by Hamilton and Co. of 
Paternoster-row, a little “Treatise on the Vine 
Disease,” which is “now destroying the crops 
of grapes throughout the vineyards of Europe.” 
Mr. Cuthill offers various practical s 1ons 
as to training, pruning, soil, manure, &. If 
will be a sad circumstance if the vine is about 
to die out. It was planted by Noah, at “ the 
foundation of the world that now is,” when 
“the world that then was perished.” Was it 
intended as a kind of secular timepiece, whose 
running out was to indicate the expiry of the 
resent state of things, and the advent of a 

tter, in the coming reign of “the spirit of 
Truth,” and the return of “the true Vine.” 
The millenarians might make something of this 
suggestion. What will Dr. Cumming say >—— 
The last issue of Longman’s “ Traveller’s 
Library,” is a “ Narrative of the Ni r, Tshadda, 
and Binue Exploration,” by Mr. T. J. Hutch- 
inson, Consul for the Bight of Biafra, in two 
parts. Mr. Hutchinson speaks with at 
i of the energy and courage of Dr. 
Barth. 


FBiscellanea. 


THe Iron Trape or MiIppLesporoveHr-on- 
TeEs.—During the last few months large excavations 
of ironstone have been made in Middlesborough. 
Recently the ironstone has been discovered in sueh 
quantities as to lead to the establishment of extensive 
and successful smelting works. The ironstone is said 
to be only slightly inferior to the Scotch, and more 
valuable in several important branches of trade. 

OrGANS IN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. — The 
Presbytery of Lancashire has held a special meeting 
at Manchester, for the purpose of deciding whether 
organs should have any focus standi in Presbyterian 
churches within their bounds. After full discussion 
by a full court on the merits of the case, it ap- 
peared, on a division, that fifteen members were in 
favour of organs, four members being the minority. 
| This decision ends the question locally till the synod 
|meets next April, in St. George’s, Myrtle-street, 
where the first organ has been introduced. 

A Hrr.—As yon frequently notice the efforts 
; Which are being made to improve the dwellings of the 
| labouring classes by societies, will you be kind enough 
ito allow the following method of helping themselves 
| to appear in your pages. There is in this immediate 
{neighbourhood (Edgware-road) a very dirty and 
| squalid-looking court misnamed Paradise-place. It 
| consists of about a dozen very small houses of two 
| rooms each, one over the other, without any opening 
|at the back. The poor people who inhabit them have 
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the whole of the apex of the pyramid be changed P| only one dust-bin for the whole of them, and two filth 
In such case, the half-crown and crown pieces | closets at the further end of the court, and whi 
would be the next full decimal elements in our | latter are within a foot of the two last houses. It 
present coinage, the half-sovereign the next, and | happened that a few years ago two of the inhabitants 
the sovereign the next, and probably the intru- | of this place heard a lecture such as are often now-a- 
sion of a tenpenny and a fivepenny piece, while | days given by kind gentlemen to the humbler claases, 
withdrawing the other old silver coins, might be | "4 the advice then offered to them seemed so easy 
all the alteration requisite to complete the |‘? be put in practice that they immediately adopted 
elements of change. “ Hygiene, or the Hand-| ‘#: It was simply to buy what they wanted to eat 


5 er * . ink entirely at a chandler’s shop, or at @ 
book of Health,” by Mr. H. W. Lobb (Simpkin, | or erin ed : - Ps : 
Marshall, and Co.), is a small volume, consisting | butcher's or baker's. It was promised that by 90 deing 


of two parts, which would have been better | ments, and so it proved. In avery few weeks one of 


separate. — The first is more articularly de- | them removed to a clean neighbouring street, and the 
|signed for “members of district boards | other has ever since been found in a decent cottage at 
‘under Sir Benjamin Hall’s ‘Local Manage-| Kensal New-town.—W. H. 

ment Act,’ magistrates, clergymen, &c.” to} Ciry Barus anp Wasnuovses.—The subject of 
whom in fact the whole is addressed, as | public baths and washhouses for the city of London 
well as to the public generally; and the (is at the present time engaging the attention of a 


other a kind of ‘“ Mother’s own Book,” relating | sub-committee of the corporation. Nothing at pre- 





they would be enabled to pay for wholesome apart- 


chiefly to the management of infants. As regards 
the latter part, “ district boards,” “ magis- 
trates,” &c. may wonder why such hints should 
be addressed to them: as to the former, 
mothers will be somewhat mystified with dis- 
quisitions on “local legislation by the parish 
authorities,” “paving and lighting,” “ extra- 
mural burials,” &c. mixed up with what the 


will doubtless regard, and rightly so, as usefu 
information about the best treatment for babies. 
The author says, he “shall make no apolo 

for the large extracts” he has “‘ made from the 
authors he has consulted,” as he does not pre- 
| tend to produce an original work ; but in respect 





'sent, as far as we are informed, has been definitel 
| determined ; but we believe we may state, that in all 
| probability the report of the committee will inelude a 
| recommendation to the Court of Common Council to 
;appropriate the western portion of FParringdon- 
market for such an establishment. 

SEBASTOPOL BROUGHT TO LonpoN.—A Paris cor- 
respondent of a continental contemporary says, “ They 
itell me that an Englishman has left London for 

Sebastopol, with a little vessel of his own, to carry 
out an idea which is thoroughly English. He goes out 
to obtain stones from the fortifications of the 
with which he intends building a house in the environs 
of London. This original is expected to arrive with 
| his cargo very shortly.” 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Dxo. 8, 18565: 








—sencereeraraes 


Fatt or a Cornice.—Mr. Brent, the deputy- 


on 
the death of 
Mr. James Howe, a master builder, residing in 
killed by the overturning of a 
that the de- 
Howe had been building a house in Foley- 
place, and on the day of the accident had been on the 
scaffolding, superintending the fixing of the cornice. 
On the 27th ult. just as the work was on the point of 


coroner for Middlesex, held an or 
last at the Middlesex Hospital, touching 


Marylebone, who was 
large overhanging cornice. It 
ceased Mr. 


being finished, the hage blocks of stone turned over, 
and fell upon the scaffold, breaking away the platform, 
and snapping off the supporting poles like so much 
matchwood, eventually falling on the pavement of the 
street, to the imminent danger of passers by. The 
deceased, with two of his workmen, was precipitated to 
a depth of 50 feet. Mr. Howe was anu injared 
that he died in a few days; the two workmen were 
also injured, but recovered. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of “ Accidental death.” 

Acorpents.—At the Fulham Gas Works on Mon- 
day in last week, a workman was at work ou a 
scaffold, at a height of neurly 30 feet, when by some 
mishap he lost his footing, and fell to the ground. 
He was taken to St. Geerge’s Hospital, where he re- 
mains in a jous state. At Wednesbury, an 
inquest was held on ‘s‘h»rsday ia last week, on the 

of a werkinan who had been at work in the 
brickfield of Messrs. Stubbs and Birch, at Goscote, 
on the preceding Tuesday, and on crossing the 
d the projecting part of a horse machine, used 

r grinding clay, struck him on the head with such 
violence as to deprive him of life in about twenty 
minutes. The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
death.”——-At Birmingham, on Wednesday before 
last, an accident oceurred to a bricklayer, employed 
on some building at the Proof-house: while standing 
on the scaffolding, he missed his footing, and fell to 
the ground, a distance of some 12 feet. He was 
seriously injured on the head, and contused in various 
parts of the body. 

FaLiine IN OF A WELL, AND EXTRAORDINARY 
Escare.—At Mildenhall, in Suffolk, on Monday in 
last week, some men were engaged in putting a new 
* vat” at the bottom of a well, about 30 feet deep, in 
the yard of a currying office, next the churchyard, a 
man named Charles Webb being below, and another 

named Jackson at the crank. Webb had placed a 
part of the segments forming the vat, and Jackson 
was cautioning him to bring the edges closer together 
in order to secure the pinning, when he observed two 
or three bricks falling. Webb seized the rope, and 
called “Pull up!” when instantly the brickwork, 
trom the very top of the well, with a large quantity 
of the soil behind it, fell in a mass, burying him be- 
neath full 20 feet of materials. All idea that his life 
could be preserved was abandoned, for the surface ap- 
peared as closely covered as a filled-up grave; and it 
was some time before anything was done, the men at 
first deeming it too hazardous te venture down, so 
loose and friable was the soil, and so hollowed out 
were the sides, whilst the wall of a neighbouring out- 
house actually overhung the cavity. After some 
little delay, however, assistance was procured, and the 
wall having been taken down, the men worked most 
diligently in removing the fallen materials, but with 
little, if any, hope of more result than the recovery of 
the poor fellow’s body. At length, however, to the 
astonishment of all interested, Webb was found not 
only alive, but without a single broken bone. He was 
very slowly and cautiously extricated ; and after bei: 
thirteen hours buried he was at length got out little 
the worse. He was found standing close to one side 
of the well, which was a little skewed back from the 
perpendicular, to which cause, humanly speaking, he 
owed his life, and was so wedged in with the crowbar 
which he had been using, and some pieces of timber, 
that it was only by a brick at a time, ore handfal 
of earth, that the work of extrication could be pro- 
ceeded with. 





Nationa Gatiery.— Among the plans and 
notices, says the Times, deposited at the Private Bill- 
office of the House of Commons, for Bills to be 
brought before Parliament next session, is one for a 
— on the plan of the Hotel du Louvre, Rue 
de i, Paris, to be built on the site of the National 
Gallery (a committee of the Honse of Commons 

recommended the removal of the Gallery), 
aud also on the ground in the rear, now chi 
occupied by the barrack-yard and St. Martin’s work- 


Tue Leeps Wetuineton Statve.—This statue, 
by Marochetti, arrived in Leeds during last week. 
a ner eBpeaydbom nd rag there, but being desirous 

{ greeting his sovereign, the King of Sardinia, 
his arrival at Dover, he wrote ‘stan Gat he cab 

his visit to another Occasion. It has been 


sates 
main till its inauguration, which will probably sargng 


Ng | its opening. The demand for books in this depart- 


hiefly | peat, and adds, that the fact that this gas can be pro- 


CaR.isLte Scnoor or Art.—The annual meeting 
ef the subscribers to this school was held at the 
Town-hall, Carlisle, on Tuesday evening before last. 
The secretary read the report, from which it a 
that the school was opened in October, and has been 
since in operation, and that the average number of 
students at the central school during the past year 
had been fifty-nine. Various public and private 
schools had availed themselves of the services of the 
master, and an exhibition at the central school had 
been visited by above 2,000 . Mr. Davidson, 
the treasurer, stated that the number of pupils at 
present receiving instruction was greater than it had 
ever been before, and he had no doubt it would go on 
increasing. He was sorry, however, that the institu- 
tion was in debt; but that arose from the large ex- 
penditure in fitting up the central schools and filling 
them with the n casts. The state of accounts 
showed that there was a debt of 125/. to be made up; 
but that balance was entirely for preliminary expenses. 
He was happy to say that the current expenses had 
hitherto been met, at least, almost so, by the receipts. 
To clear off the debt the amount already received was 
52/. 4s. so that they only wanted about 70/. more. 


Tue Amateur Mustcat Soctety.—This well- 
known society of instrumentalists inaugurated their 
tenth season on Monday last, at the Hanover-square 


audience. Composed of the best executants in Lon- 
don, and conducted by one of the first non-profes- 
sional musicians in England, the progress of this 
society has a claim upon the interest of art-lovers in 
general. The particular feature of this concert was 
Mr. S. W. Waley’s performance of a new pianoforte 
concerto, with orchestral accompaniments, written 
expressly for the society, and played in a masterly 
manner by himself. It is a grand work for an 
amateur, and was enthusiastically applauded. The 
“London Deutscher miénner chor,’—a lel 
society of German residents in London,—for the 
— of German vocal concerted music, under 
err Paiier, sang with precision some part- 
songs of Mendelssohn and Spohr. 
Tue Satrorp Museum anv Liprary. —The 
seventh annual report of the committee of the Royal 
Salford Museum and Library to the town-council has 
just been issued. The libraries now contain 16,205 
volumes (without enumerating separate tracts and 
pamphlets), the increase during the past year, by 
Pp and donations, having been 3,818 volumes. 
The reference lib contains 11,371, and the lend- 
ing library 4,834 volumes. The reference library has 
been opened 307, and the lending library 297 days 
during the year, and the total number of volumes 
issued from both has been 115,457. “The reading- 
room,” continues the report, “has been regularly sup- 
plied with the London Times and all the Manchester 
papers, and in addition, with copies of the [//ustrated 
News, Atheneum, Builder, Gardener's Chronicle, 
Punch, and Household Words, weekly; Blackwood, 
Frazer, and Tait'’s Magazines, Beniley’s Miscellany, 
Hoag’s Instructor, Sharp's London Journal, Cham- 
ber’s Journal, Leisure Hour, and Zoologist, monthly ; 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and a few 
other papers and periodi In the lending library 
there has been a great increase in the issues of books, 
and it is gratifying to your committee to be able to 
state, that the books applied for by the frequenters of 
this library are of a better class of literature than 
those which it cireulated for the first six months after 


ment has been so great, that your committee calculate 
that nearly the whole of the library has been in circu- 
lation ten times during the past year. The number 
of visitors to the Museum during the past year has 
been considerably more than on any previous year. 
In eoneluding their report your committee have the 
greatest satisfuction in stating that the conduct of the 
visitors to the Museum and Libraries has been orderly 
and commendable, and that no wilful damage has 
been done to any of the specimens in the Museum ; 
nor, with one —— exception in point of 
value, have any of the books been stolen, lost, or 


Tue AppiicaTion or “ Peat Gas” To Towns. 
—An Irish correspondent of a London contemporary 
states that one of the country towns is about being 
supplied with the illuminating gas extracted from 


duced in country towns in Ireland at about one-third 
of the cost of coal gas, and that it is equal in bril- 
liancy to the latter—as attested by hundreds of 
parties who have seen it burned—are quite sufficient 
to prove the value of the invention, viewed commer- 
cially or nationally ; and that it is calculated that a 
tou of charcoal can be obtained from about four tons 
of peat ; so that, i mt of the gas-tar, oil, &e. 
the manufacture of ¢ alone would be a source 
of large profit, considering the small outlay that 
would be required to fit up the necessary apparatus, 


rooms, by an attractive concert before a crowded | Per 


Institution or Crvit ENcrnerrs.—At 2 meet- 
ing, November 27th, Mr. James Simpson, president, 
in the chair, the paper read was “ On the ieation 
of ne aay to the Safety-Valves of Locomotive 
and other Boilers,” by Mr. J. Baillie, communicated 
by Mr. R. Stephenson, M.P. In order to commence 
the discussion on the paper, a “ iption of an 
improved form of Safety-Valve, for Steam Boilers,” 
by Mr. J. Fenton, M.I. was read by the seeretary. 
The object of this valve was the prevention of acci- 
arising from the liability of the ordinary mush- 


cup bearing upon 
cup was connected to the valve 


the volute springs to hydraulic safety-valves for 
equalizing the pressure on watermains, and obviati 
the injurious effects of the concussion caused by the 
oscillation of the column of water. This system, 
which had been introduced by Mr. Croker, for the 
Amsterdam Water Works, was easily adjusted to a 
head of 170 feet, respresenting a pressure of 39°2 lbs. 
square ineh, or a total load of 1,970 lbs. on the 
valve: it had been in use for six months, and might 
be perfectly relied upon. The arrangement was very 
sim isting merely of a vertical branch of 
8 inches diameter springing from the horizontal main- 
pipe of 6 inches diameter. On the top of the branch 
pipe was fixed a valve and set of gun metal, so 
ee ee ee 
ron bolts holding the cross-bar, between the - 
side of which and the top of the valve was placed a 
volute spring of about 2} tons pressure: the exact 
pressure was regulated by adjusting bolts provided 
with stop-nuts, and the apparatus could be accommo- 
dated to the required head with great facility and 
precision. 

Lectures oN Arcuirecturr. — Mr. Edward 
Hall, F.S.A. known by his writings to most of our 
readers, delivered (Nov. 30th and Dec. 4th), at 
Westbourne College, Bayswater, two lectures,—the 
first on “ Architecture, its Purpose and Origin ; ” 
the second, on the “ Principles of Practical Art, as 
applied to House Decoration and Furniture.” Mr. 
Hall the great recommendation of thorough 
knowledge of his subject. 

Lecture ow ARCHITECTURE at CLEVEDON.—On 
Monday before last, a lecture was delivered at the 
Public Hall, Clevedon, by Mr. C. E. Davies, F.S.A. 
on “Architecture.” There was a full and attentive 
audience. The lecturer reviewed chronologically the 
peculiarities of Saxon, Norman, Early English, De- 
corated, and Perpendicular architecture ; illustrating 
his subject by drawings and diagrams on the black 


Srrixgs.—The carpenters emplo shi 
builders at Goole and Grimsby = mat for 
a rise of . The present rate of wages at 
Grimsby is 4s. 6d. a day, with constant work. The 
Goole carpenters that they ought to receive the 
same wages as the Hull and other carpenters are re- 
ceiving. Hence they demand 6d. a day additional. 
The masters do not appear to be inclined to accede to 
the demands made on them. 


Mopern Buitptne.—Allow me, as a constant 
reader of your valuable paper, to say that it gives me 
much pleasure to find that it is your unvaried and 
steady aim, to promote strength and durability in the 
construction of every building. As I am a builder 
of fifty years’ standing, my experience has proved the 
fact, that for many years there has been a constant 
tendency to cut ~ el op down the of 
erection, even by the architects themselves ; and then 
(what is called) the successful candidate, in order to 
make the best out for himself, has shaved off a little 
more; so the result proves a discredit to all the 
parties concerned. In other cases there has been an 
attempt to erect large massive buildings without any 
apparently adequate support. I was forcibly reminded 
of this by your recent paper, which represented a 
corner shop propped up to prevent an accident. 
Surely the present learned generation may find a 
useful lesson in comparing modern fancy work with 
the more substantial building of past centuries, Ac- 
cording to my mind, new principles in architecture 
are a rare occurrenee, and I should feel obliged to 
some of your ndents to show what is really 
new, which combines. strength, durability, and orna- 
ment, so that the present race of architects and 
builders may have the full credit due to them ; but I 
sachon=ges iene oF gh do, man 3 will 
be made by those who do not their prac- 
tical bearing; and also that there are too many 
(gentlemen) contractors, who know but little of that 








owing to the simplicity of the invention. 


work which they profess to do.—ANn OLm BUILDER. 








